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Chapter I 

THINKING ABOUT RELIGION 

A CERT AIN advertisement once made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon me. It occupied a full page in one of the 
popular weeklies and its central feature was a picture 
of the chassis of an automobile. Around the margin were 
brief descriptions of the salient points: motor, steering- 
gear, brakes, and the like, with arrows pointing to the 
parts described. How sensible! Here were tangible, defi¬ 
nite reasons why one should buy that particular car. 

Contrast widi this the catchphrases which leap at your 
eyes from the billboards and bore into your ears from 
the radio: The soap that really cleans; The perfume that 
knocks ’em cold; The cigarette that makes you happy. 
Absurd, of course; yet the American people must fall for 
it, or the canny executives of big corporations would not 
spend their stockholders’ dollars to pay for the invention 
and propagation of these silly slogans. 

Now, although no great harm may be done if more 
goods are sold in this way than by the more intelligent 
approach, it becomes tragic when the slogan system is 
applied to the consideration of religion. “It doesn’t matter 
what you believe so long as you live a good life ; and, 
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We re all going to the same place so it makes no differ¬ 
ence which road you take.” These phrases sound so 
plausible, so comforting, so broad-minded; they offer a 
delightful escape from the bothersome process of diink- 
big. To say, “It doesn’t matter what you believe,” is simply 
a popular way of expressing the current notion that creeds 
are unimportant. It is very easy for a person who does 
not accept a creed to call it unimportant. It may be unim¬ 
portant to Mr. Jones across the street whether or not I have 
three meals a day; but it is of vital concern to me. If, 
however, Mr. Jones suddenly discovers that the reason for 
my going hungry is that a food shortage is beginning 
to be felt in the whole community, he will begin to 
realize that he, too, is affected. An individual may think 
that he does not need a creed; if, however, the world 
as a whole needs one, the individual will find that ulti¬ 
mately he shares that need. 

A terrible tornado recently devastated part of Okla¬ 
homa. Suppose diat you had been in a town that was 
in the path of the storm and had watched the approach 
of the dreadful, black, funnel-shaped cloud. You might 
have groaned, “There just isn’t any way of stopping it!” 
but you would hardly have said, “It isn’t important 
whether or not it can be stopped.” And, supposing that 
some crazy local inventor had announced that he had 
a machine capable of breaking up the tornado and render¬ 
ing it harmless, what would have been your reaction? 
Would you have said that it was unimportant whether 
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or not his machine would work, or would you have cried 
out, “For God’s sake, try it!”? 

The world has just emerged from the worst tornado 
of war which has ever afflicted the human race. Every¬ 
where the demand is made that it must not happen again, 
that some way must be found to break up these tornados 
before they destroy civilization. Many people maintain 
that Christianity could be the instrument for the pre¬ 
vention of future wars if Christians would only forget 
about a creed; some of us believe that the only hope of 
making Christianity effective in influencing world affairs 
is in a whole-hearted return to its creed. How absurd, 
in the light of recent events, it is to say that it doesn t 
matter what you believe! Hitler believed in the exaltation 
of a race, in the doctrine that might makes right, in the 
use of deceit and broken promises to attain one s ends, in 
brutality and sadism. He persuaded the German people 
to accept this creed and the German people acted accord¬ 
ingly. By and large, everybody acts as he believes; not 
perfectly, of course, but to a considerable extent. 

And who is to define this “good life” which we are 
supposed to live without a creed? The people who would 
reject creeds seem to assume that the world would accept 
the Christian standard of life apart from the Christian 
standard of doctrine. They make this assumption because 
most, if not all, of them have a Christian background. If 
you are motoring along a fine highway and cut off the 
ignition, your car will roll a long, long way before fric- 
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tion finally brings it to a stop. People who are running 
along on the momentum of their grandparents’ Chris¬ 
tianity seem to think that they have discovered some sort 
of spiritual perpetual motion; but the friction of the mod¬ 
ern world is rapidly slowing down their speed, and with¬ 
out the power of the Christian creed the Christian stand¬ 
ard of life will not endure for long. 

As we entered the war a great cry went up that we 
must have a revival of religion. It has not come. Why? 
Because religion is not something that you can have just 
because you need it. Faith must come first; the strength 
and help of religion is the result of faith. A revival of 
Christianity can come only by a revival of belief in Christ. 
A motorist once stopped in front of a lonely cabin in a 
remote Tennessee valley and asked an old mountaineer 
how to get to Nashville. 

Go up the valley and take the first road left.” The old 
man paused. “No, you can’t get through there; the bridge 
is down. Go down the valley and take the first road 
right.” Another pause. “No, that won’t do either. There’s 
a rock slide across that road. Stranger, if I was going to 
Nashville, I wouldn’t start from here.” 

Those of us who hope and pray and work for a revival 
of religion are in much the same fix as that motorist; the 
world of today is a poor place from which to start, but, 
after all, it is where we are. The only possible choice is 
which road to take; and here we meet the other specious 
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slogan, “We’re all going to the same place so it doesn’t 
matter what road we take.” 

Years ago, when roads were not what they are today, 

I was driving from central Vermont to up-State New 
York. The map showed a good State highway which 
made a long, winding swing through the valleys. There 
was also a road straight across the Green Mountains, clas¬ 
sified by the legend at the foot of the map as “unim¬ 
proved.” Never was there such understatement. We tried 
it. Beginning as a fair dirt road, it degenerated into 
bumpy ruts and, finally, we found ourselves leaping from 
crag to crag, with nothing to suggest the presence of a 
road except the fact that the trees had been cut down. 
We reached the other side of the mountain hours later 
with a crippled car and tired, aching bodies. We had 
learned that one road is not as good as another. If any¬ 
body had subsequently asked my advice as to the best 
route through the Green Mountains, it is obvious that I 
would have told him to stick to the State highways. I 
shall endeavor, in this book, to recommend a certain 
highway of religion which I know to be good and have 
reason to believe is better than many others. 

“We are all going to the same place.” But plenty of 
people say flatly, “There is no place to go.” They believe 
neither in God nor in Heaven. A learned Oxford don, 
preaching in an English village church, delivered a most 
scholarly sermon in which he expounded St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ five proofs of the existence of God. After the 
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service, one old farmer remarked to another, “In spite of 
all diat the chap said, I still believe in God.” That is the 
usual reaction when people try to “prove” the existence 
of God or of the human soul. You cannot prove these 
things; the most that you can do is to show that it is more 
reasonable to believe in diem than to deny them. Profes¬ 
sor Hoxie Neale Fairchild, in his book Toward Belief, 1 
and Mr. C. S. Lewis, in his radio talks, published under 
the title The Case for Christianity, 2 have done this ad¬ 
mirably. 

Another way of approaching the problem is to set up 
a hypothesis and then proceed to test it by observing how 
it works out in practice. This is what I am asking you to 
do now. Suppose that we make our hypothesis something 
like this: “There is a being whom we call ‘God.’ He is 
pure Spirit, holy, almighty, loving; the creator of all 
things, visible and invisible. He has revealed Himself to 
man; and man may know Him, talk to Him, receive 
spiritual power from Him.” How shall we test this hy¬ 
pothesis? From the beginning of human life on this 
planet it has been tested in many, many ways. Christian¬ 
ity is one of these ways and within Christianity there 
have been many variants of the test. When you set up a 
hypothesis you do not commit yourself to it. In framing 
the one which I have put before you, I ask simply that 
you follow me in studying how a certain group of Chris¬ 
tians has worked it out. 

1 The Macmillan Company, New York. 

2 The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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To revert to the metaphor of roads, let us suppose that 
you come to a fork where one branch is a dirt track and 
the other a four-lane concrete highway. The former may, 
and probably does, end in a farmyard; the latter would 
not be there at all unless it led somewhere. If, when you 
have finished reading this book, you say, “This looks like 
a pretty good road and there seem to be a lot of people 
using it,” you may be inclined to add, “There must be 
something at the end of it.” 


Chapter II 

WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 

TT HAS become the fashion of late to make remarks 
such as, I happen to be a Christian just because I 
was born in a Christian country”; or, “Religion is a mat¬ 
ter of race and temperament”; or, “I have no particular 
creed but I choose the best that is in all religions.” Before 
the days of the steamship, the telegraph, the radio, and 
the plane, such an attitude would have been unthinkable. 
If, for example, you had always lived in a little Spanish 
village, you would have been perfectly certain that Ca¬ 
tholicism was the only true religion. You might have 
known that in distant lands there were deluded souls 
called “Protestants”; and in still more far-off places be¬ 
nighted beings known as “heathen”; but it would never 
for an instant have occurred to you to compare their re¬ 
ligions with your own. Or, if you had been a New Eng¬ 
land colonist, you would have been perfectly certain that 
John Calvin had settled once and for all the question of 
true belief; and you would have had no thought of bor¬ 
rowing part of your religion from either the hated papists 
or the savage red men. In the “one world” of today, how¬ 
ever, we have acquired a very different outlook; and so 
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it is not strange that, when men have lost their grip on 
the faith of their fathers, they dabble in the tenets of 
other religions. It is an age of synthetic products; why 
should not each of us create his own synthetic faith ? The 
religions of the East, for example, have much to offer in 
their mystic approach to God. How shall we judge be¬ 
tween them and Christianity? We might follow the pre¬ 
cept of Christ, “Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 1 
We should then be struck by the tremendous contrast 
between the oriental contempt for human life and the 
Christian concern for the value and dignity of the in¬ 
dividual. The Buddhist conception of union with.God 
is “Nirvana,” the losing of all personal identity as the 
rain-drop loses its existence when merged in the waters 
of the sea. Christ said, “Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
than many sparrows.” 2 The fruit of the former has ma¬ 
tured in Japan; whereas even the least Christian of the 
so-called Christian nations still recognizes that a person 
is a person. 

But to argue for Christianity simply because we think 
that it works better than other religions is begging the 
question. The real issue is whether or not any religion is 
true. The world today is inclined to echo the scornful 

1 St. Matt. 7:16. 

2 St. Matt. 10:29-31. 
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and sarcastic question of Pontius Pilate, “What is truth?” 
The case for Christianity stands or falls upon the answer 
to the query which Jesus put to the Pharisees, “What 
think ye of Christ? whose son is he?” 3 If it be true that 
the person whom we know as Jesus is both God and 
Man, then the Christian religion is true. How shall we 
decide what we believe about Jesus ? 

First of all, we must make up our minds whether or 
not we shall accept what the Gospels tell us about Him. 
In a later chapter I shall discuss the Bible; here it will 
suffice to say that modern scholarship assures us of the 
reliability of the Gospel picture as a whole, while caution¬ 
ing us against resting our case on isolated “proof texts.” 
It is upon no such single text that we rely for the state¬ 
ment that throughout the Gospels Jesus proclaimed Him¬ 
self the Son of God in a unique sense, different from the 
sonship of all other human beings. If it be objected that 
such claims may have been attributed to Jesus by the 
writers or revisers of the Gospel narratives, we would 
point out that no biographer, seeking to glorify his sub¬ 
ject, would invent accounts of hostile reaction to his 
hero’s utterances; yet there is recorded the violent animos¬ 
ity of the Jews whenever our Lord made claim to deity, 
if? then, He made such a claim, shall we believe Him? I 
can only repeat what I wrote in a previous book: “How 
do we judge anybody’s words? If a man is a mean, dis¬ 
honest scoundrel we pay little attention to any claims he 

3 St. Matt. 22:42. 
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may make for himself; if his life is upright and fine we 
accept what he says as the truth. For twenty centuries the 
world, Christian and pagan, has agreed, that in Jesus we 
see the most beautiful life in all history; the conclusion is 
obvious.” 4 

The belief that Jesus is God and man is called the doc¬ 
trine of the Incarnation and is the corner-stone of the 
Christian religion. Stated briefly, the doctrine declares 
that God the Son, the second Person of the holy Trinity, 
through the operation of the third Person, the Holy 
Ghost, took human nature of the blessed Virgin Mary 
and was incarnate. 

This statement immediately raises certain questions. 
How do we know that God is triune? What do we mean 
by Persons in the Godhead? Is the idea of the Trinity 
comprehensible to the mind of man? 

The idea of the Trinity is not something that man 
could work out for himself; we know it simply because 
it has been revealed by God incarnate. We do not say, 
“I believe that Jesus is God because I first believed in the 
holy Trinity”; but, “I believe in the holy Trinity because 
I believe that Jesus is God.” The ancient statement of 
Christian belief known as the Athanasian Creed states 
the doctrine of the Trinity in these words: “The Father 
is God, the Son is God: and the Holy Ghost is God. And 
yet they are not three Gods: but one God.” Previously, 
this Creed has declared, “There is one Person of the 

* And Was Crucified. Morchouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. 
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Father, another of the Son: another of the Holy Ghost.” 
The use of the word Person is an excellent example of 
tie inadequacy of human language to express infinite 
concepts; all that the Church can do is to search for the 
word in Greek, Latin, or any other language which most 
nearly conveys the sought-for meaning. In this case it is 
just as important that we should understand that each 
Person in the Godhead is distinct from the others as 
it is to know that the three “Persons” arc a unity. 

Almost all attempts to explain the doctrine of the Trin¬ 
ity result in befuddlement or heresy or both. The best 
analogy seems to me to be that of the rays of the sun, in 
which are found light, heat, and actinism. You have a 
unity there; for you cannot pluck out bits of light or heat 
or actinism; and yet the heat is not the light, nor actinism 
either the heat or the light. If that be comprehensible, so 
is the doctrine of the Trinity. 

When we come to consider the relation of the second 
Person, God the Son, to human life we have once more 
that bothersome problem of words. The writer of the 
fourth Gospel solved it by borrowing from Philo, a 
Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, a special connotation 
of the Greek logos, meaning “word.” Philo had used it 
to describe an emanation from God; the evangelist em¬ 
ploys it in the sense of “God the Son.” At Christmas, 
most of us think of St. Luke’s beautiful account of the 
Nativity; the stable in Bethlehem, the gentle Mother and 
her Babe, the song of the angels, the adoration of the 
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shepherds. But St. John goes to the heart of things, ignor¬ 
ing the external manifestations. “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. . . . And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” 5 In other words, God the Son became Man. 

I capitalize the last word because there is a difference 
between “a man” and “Man.” In Jesus is all humanity. 

It is important to remember that Jesus is both God and 
Man. There have been times in the history of Christen¬ 
dom when one or the other of His natures was overem¬ 
phasized with a consequent minimizing tendency as to 
the reality of the nature not so stressed. It is because Jesus 
is truly God that His teaching is to be obeyed; it is be¬ 
cause He is truly Man that His sacrifice upon the Cross 
could avail to redeem the world. 

Of all the statements concerning Jesus in the Creed of 
the Church, “Born of the Virgin Mary” is the most vio¬ 
lently attacked today. There are many who say that they 
can accept the doctrine of the Incarnation but not the 
virgin birth. Parenthetically, it would be well to state 
that it is entirely incorrect to call this birth the “immac¬ 
ulate conception,” as is so often done. This latter doctrine, 
as set forth by the Roman Church, which declares that 
the Mother of Jesus was conceived free from the taint of 
original sin, has nothing whatever to do with the birth 
of Jesus. But what of people’s difficulties in accepting the 
doctrine of the virgin birth ? We might be content with 

5 St. John i:i and 14. 
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stating that the Church and Holy Scripture, the two 
authorities for Christian belief of which we shall learn in 
later chapters, say that it is so; and therefore that is the 
end of the matter. But here is another angle: the Incarna¬ 
tion is a unique event in the history of this planet; is it 
not reasonable and logical for it to have been brought 
about in a unique manner? Is the power of the Holy 
Spirit so limited that He could not bring about concep¬ 
tion in the womb of a virgin ? 


Chapter III 


WHY THE CROSS? 

J ULES VERNE was the pioneer in a certain type of 
fiction which has become increasingly popular, the 
pseudo-scientific story. One of Verne’s tales was of a trip 
to the moon in a huge projectile fired from a gigantic 
cannon imbedded in the earth. The modern stories, of 
course, have discarded such primitive means of locomo¬ 
tion and offer us wonderful descriptions of space-ships 
which hurtle to and fro between the planets; and the 
technique of this type of fiction seems to be based on the 
ability to think up something which is just a little ahead 
of what has actually been invented. Mr. C. S. Lewis, how¬ 
ever, in his novels Out of the Silent Planet and Perelan- 
dra, 1 has very little interest in the details of his space-ship; 
his concern is with religion. 

“Perelandra” is his name for the planet Venus. His hero, 
Elwin Ransom, is, like Newman’s Gerontius, the type of 
a devout Christian man, a scholar who, though his sub¬ 
ject is philology, is also well versed in the theology of the 
Church. The villain of the piece is a physicist named 
Weston who, in Out of the Silent Planet, carried Ransom 

1 Both published by The Macmillan Company. 
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with him in his space-ship to Mars, the dying planet. 
Ransom helps the spiritual lords on Malecandra, as Mr. 
Lewis calls Mars, to foil Weston’s evil designs upon the 
inhabitants; and in the course of this adventure he learns 
many things: that “Maleldil,” who proves later to be 
none other than God the Son, is concerned not only with 
life upon our earth but with all life throughout die uni¬ 
verse; that the struggle between the forces of good and 
evil has the whole universe for its theatre; and he learns 
the “old solar” language, which appears to be spoken on 
every inhabited planet except our poor earth, where it 
vanished in the turmoil brought on by the coming of sin. 

Because of Ransom’s knowledge of this language, 
and because he is a good man, Maleldil transports him 
miraculously to Perelandra, Venus, the new planet where 
human life is just beginning. There he finds a beautiful 
young world, with vast reaches of ocean on which there 
are floating islands rich in luscious fruits. The animals 
are all friendly, and great fish obligingly offer themselves 
as taxicabs, taking him on their backs through the waters 
around the islands. And he finds the Eve of Perelandra. 
She is lovely, innocent and carefree, with but two serious 
thoughts in her mind. One is that Maleldil has ordered 
her to live on die floating islands and keep away from 
the fixed land; the other, that some day she will meet 
the only other human being on Perelandra, the King, 
whose wife she will be and with whom she will begin 
the populating of the planet. 
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Ransom’s curiosity concerning the reason for his mission 
to Perelandra is soon satisfied by the arrival of Weston in 
his space-ship. He turns out, however, to be a more sinister 
Weston than in the Malecandra days; for Satan himself 
has entered into the body of the scientist for the fell pur¬ 
pose of bringing sin and death into this new Garden of 
Eden. This time he tempts the woman to disobey Maleldil 
by dwelling on the forbidden fixed land. He tries to per¬ 
suade the Lady of Perelandra that it is foolish for her to 
behave like a young child, obeying every command of 
Maleldil; she should be bold and through disobedience 
“go on—on out of this smallness in which you now live— 
dirough the dark wave of his forbidding, into the real life, 
Deep Life, with all its joy and splendour and hardness. 
Ransom knows that his mission is to battle with Satan not 
only for the soul of the Lady but for the whole human race 
on Perelandra. He is horrified by the interest which the 
Lady shows in the fiendishly plausible arguments of 
Weston. 

“An exquisite thrill of fear travelled along Ransom’s 
spine. What saved him was the face of the Lady. Un¬ 
touched by the evil so close to her, removed, as it were, 
ten years’ journey deep within the region of her own in¬ 
nocence, and by that innocence at once so protected and 
so endangered, she looked up at the standing Death above 
her. . . . 

“ ‘Listen, Lady,’ said Ransom. ‘There is something he 
is not telling you. All this that we are now talking has 
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been talked before. The thing he wants you to try has 
been tried before. Long ago, when our world began, there 
was only one man and one woman in it, as you and the 
King are in this. And there once before he stood, as he 
stands now, talking to the woman. He had found her 
alone as he has found you alone. And she listened, and 
did the thing Maleldil had forbidden her to do. But no 
no joy and splendour came of it. What came of it I can¬ 
not tell you because you have no image of it in your mind. 
But all love was troubled and made cold, and Maleldil’s 
voice became hard to hear so that wisdom grew little 
among them; and the woman was against the man and 
the mother against the child; and when they looked to 
eat there was no fruit on their trees, and hunting for 
food took all their time, so that their life became nar¬ 
rower, not wider.’ 

‘“He has hidden the half of what happened,’ said 
Weston’s corpse-like mouth. ‘Hardness came out of it but 
also splendour. They made with their own hands moun¬ 
tains higher than your Fixed Island. They made for them¬ 
selves Floating Islands greater than yours which they 
could move at will through the ocean faster than any 
bird can fly. . . . Because knowledge was harder to find, 
those few who found it became more beautiful and ex¬ 
celled their fellows as you excel the beasts. . . . There is 
more. He has not told you that it was this breaking of 
the commandment which brought Maleldil to our world 
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and because of which he was made man. He dare not 
deny it.’ 

“‘Do you say this. Piebald?’ (The Lady’s name for 
Ransom) asked the Lady. 

“ ‘I will tell you what I say,’ answered Ransom, jump¬ 
ing to his feet. ‘Of course good came of it. Is Maleldil a 
beast that we can stop His path, or a leaf that we can twist 
His shape? Whatever you do, He will make good of it. 
But not the good He had prepared for you if you had 
obeyed Him. That is lost forever. The first King and the 
first Mother of our world did the forbidden thing; and 
He brought good of it in the end; But what they did was 
not good; and what they lost we have not seen. And there 
were some to whom no good came nor ever will come.’ ” 
In the end, Ransom wins his battle. Satan is vanquished, 
the Lady meets her King, and the human race on Pere- 
landra begins its life free from all taint of sin. But this 
beautifully written fantasy does far more than picture 
what life on a planet might be if God’s will were never 
disobeyed; it brings home to us in striking fashion the 
true meaning of the Incarnation, and especially the true 
significance of the Cross. It makes no difference whether 
you take the story of Adam and Eve literally or allegor¬ 
ically; what Mr. Lewis portrays as happening on Perelan- 
dra happened here upon earth; man was tempted and in 
our case man fell. But, as Ransom says, whatever we do, 
God will make good of it. God is love and love exists to 
be reciprocated. The human soul exists to love God. On 
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Perelandra the King and the Lady love God and never 
stop loving him; nothing at all comes between them and 
God. We might amuse ourselves by imagining a sequel 
to Mr. Lewis’ book: the story of what went on after Ran¬ 
som, his mission accomplished, was sent back to earth. In 
that sequel, the planet Venus would gradually become 
populated by an innocent, happy, human race, the mem¬ 
bers of which would, when their span of Perelandrian 

e was fulfilled, be translated, like Enoch, into what Mr. 
Lewis calls “Deep Heaven,” the realm of pure spirit, there 

to dwell for all eternity in complete and perfect union 
wiui God. 

Why did it not work out that way on our own earth ? 
Why did God ever allow evil to appear in the universe at 
all? Ah, that is a mystery beyond our comprehension. 
But evil being there, it is not too hard to understand why 
God allowed the human race to be assailed by it. A baby, 
laughing as he sits in his crib, is a beautiful sight; but is 
there not also beauty in a battle-scarred veteran ? Is it not 
conceivable that God finds a soul that has triumphed over 
evil a more worthwhile companion in His eternal king- 
dom than an innocent? 

When man, created to love God, rejected the purpose 
of his creation and followed the Devil instead of God was 
God’s purpose thwarted? “Is Maleldil a beast that we can 
stop His path,” says Ransom, “or a leaf that we can twist 
His shape? Whatever you do, He will make good of it.” 
From the moment that man sinned the remedy for sin 
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was ordained. “But when the fullness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman.” 3 

Would the Incarnation have taken place if man had 
not sinned? We cannot say. It is possible that God the 
Son might have come to earth simply to reveal Himself 
to us, to teach us, and to lead us into Heaven. But apart 
from sin there would not have been the Cross. Our 
Church year might have had Christmas, Epiphany, Ascen¬ 
sion Day, and Pentecost; but there would have been no 
Lent, no Good Friday, no Easter. The essence of the In¬ 
carnation is that Jesus united in Himself the Godhead 
and all humanity; and, because humanity had become 
sinful, suffering and death were of necessity a part of the 
human life of Jesus. So often people reject the Atone¬ 
ment because they say that they cannot accept the idea 
of a vicarious sacrifice; that is, they do not believe that 
the death of one person can atone for the sins of other 
persons. But the sacrifice of Calvary is not vicarious. Be¬ 
cause in Jesus is all humanity, we are on the Cross. We 
often say that Jesus died for us; in a sense that is true, 
but it is even more true to say that He allows us to die 
on the Cross with Him. “Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him.” 4 

And so the emblem of Christians is the Cross. It is an 
emblem of victory and it is an emblem of suffering. What 
would be your reaction if some day you should go into a 

8 Galatians 4:4. 

4 Romans 6:8. 
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church and see on the altar a replica of an electric chair? 
Would you be terribly shocked? Yet that is the Cross, 
the instrument of the death of a criminal. The human 
race committed the crime; the Son of God, in ascending 
the gibbet, allowed man to satisfy the inexorable justice 
of God, which decrees that sin must bring suffering and 
punishment. But the Cross does more than merely satisfy 
justice; it achieves an at-one-ment; for it is by putting in 
those hyphens that we learn the meaning of the word 
atonement. 

Do not suppose, however, that in thus providing the 
remedy for man’s abuse of free will, God has withdrawn 
this wonderful yet dangerous attribute of man’s being. 
The Cross opens for us the way into Heaven but it does 
not drag us thither against our will. We ourselves must 
love God, serve Him, obey Him. The Cross does not pre¬ 
vent us from being tempted; it gives us the power to 
overcome temptation. We must live our whole life upon 
earth in a constant struggle against sin; without die Cross 
the struggle would be hopeless, but with the Cross, if we 
will it to be so, victory is certain. And to enable us to 
wage this spiritual warfare, to bring us into union with 
Him while we are waging it, our Lord Jesus Christ has 
given us His Church. In the next chapter we shall see 
what the Church is. 


Chapter IV 


THE CHURCH 


W HEN GOD THE SON became incarnate He 
brought something into this world which He did 
not take away when He ascended into Heaven. For thirty- 
three years He dwelt with man; He continues to dwell 
with man and will so continue to the end of this world. 
It would be unthinkable that God incarnate would come 
in contact with a few thousand people in a little country 
at the East end of the Mediterranean Sea and with no¬ 
body else. The Incarnation is the focal point of the his¬ 
tory of mankind, touching the life of every person that 
has ever lived or ever will live on this planet. Holy Scrip¬ 
ture suggests to us that the redemptive power of the In¬ 
carnation was made known between Good Friday and 
Easter to the souls of the righteous who happened to live 
before that great event took place, reckoning time as we 
mortals figure it . 1 Our Lord commanded that die power 
which He had brought into the world should be carried 
to all nations . 2 That in twenty centuries this has not yet 

1 “He went and preached unto the spirits in prison.” (Sheol, the place of 
departed souls.) I. St. Peter 3:19. 

2 “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” St. Matt. 28:19. 
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we ... may grow up into him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ: From whom the whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the meas¬ 
ure of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the 
edifying of itself in love.” 5 

“No man ever yet hatea his own flesh; but nourished! 
and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the church: For we 
are members of his body, of his flesh and of his bones.” 6 

Christ created this Church for two principal reasons; 
one was to carry on something which He had begun, 
namely, to teach His holy religion; the other was to do 
something which could not be done until His work on 
earth had been completed, to impart His very life itself 
to the souls of men through certain channels which are 
called sacraments. We shall deal with the sacraments in 
a later chapter; here let us consider the teaching function 
of the Church. 

Our Lord might have written a book but He did not. 
As He bade farewell to His Apostles before the Ascen¬ 
sion He said, “Behold, I send the promise of my Father 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye 
be endued with power from on high.” 7 And, previously, 
He had told them, It is expedient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 


5 Eph. 4:12-18. 
°Eph. 5:29 and 30. 
7 St. Luke 24:49. 
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you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. . . . How- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, lie will guide 
you into all truth.” s These promises were fulfilled ten 
days after the Ascension, on the day of Pentecost. “When 
the day of Pentecost was fully come, they were all with 
one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of diem. And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” 9 This was the birth of the Church. It is very 
plain that the men upon whom this power came under¬ 
stood that the gift was bestowed upon them not as indi¬ 
viduals alone but as a body, the body, the Church; for 
from then on they acted as a Spirit-guided body. Before 
Pentecost they were conscious of no such power; when 
they had to choose an Apostle to succeed Judas, they made 
nominations but asked that the actual choice be indicated 
by God through the casting of lots. After Pentecost, when 
a weighty decision, such as determining whether or not 
St. Paul’s Gentile converts should be admitted to the 
Church without first being made Jews, had to be made, 
they recorded their verdict in the bold words, “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us.” 10 

Thus the Church was conscious from the beginning 

8 St. John 16:7-13. 

°Acts 2:1-4. 

10 Acts 15:28. 
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that she had the power, through the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit, to teach the faith, to preserve it, to 
interpret it. As our Lord had warned, it was not long 
before attempts were made to change the faith and these 
attempts have continued throughout the history of die 
Church. 11 The answer has always been to ascertain the 
Spirit-guided corporate mind of the Church. Before there 
were any divisions in the Church it was possible to con¬ 
vene great councils at which gathered the bishops from 
every part of the Christian world. At these councils 
heretical teachings were examined in the light of the 
Church’s teachings, decrees condemning them were drawn 
up, and in some cases new phrases were set forth to make 
some matter of faith clearer. The findings of the councils 
went back to the Church as a whole for acceptance, thus 
completing a corporate action of the whole body. When, 
after a thousand years, there was a split between the 
Church in the East and the Church in the West, it became 
less easy to ascertain the mind of the Church as a whole; 
yet it occurred at least once, when the East and the West, 
acting independently, came to the same conclusion on the 
question of defining the number of the sacraments. As a 
matter of fact, almost all conceivable heresies made their 
appearance during the period of the councils; the modern 
ones are, for the most part, merely variants of the old, 
upon which the Church has spoken. 

11 “And many false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive many.” St. Matt. 
24:11. 
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How much better is this way of maintaining the faith 
than would be dependence upon a book! The Church is 
a living body which can proclaim a living faith, explaining 
it to each generation in the language of that generation. 
A book is static; the Christian religion is dynamic. But, 
you say, the Christian religion has a book, the Bible. Let’s 
leave that for another chapter. 


Chapter V 


THE BIBLE 


OINCE THE sixteenth century the watchword of 
^ millions of Christians has been, “The Bible, and the 
Bible only, as the authority in matters of faith and 
morals. The leaders who propounded this principle added 
two supplementary theories: that every word of the Bible 
was literally and directly inspired by God, dictated, as it 
were, by Him to the writers, and that each individual 
Christian has the right to interpret the Bible as he pleases. 
Let us consider first “The Bible and the Bible only.” 

The early Church certainly knew no such principle. We 
have seen that the Church functioned from the day of 
Pentecost as the teacher of the faith when as yet not a 
line of the New Testament had been written. When St. 
Paul wrote letters he did not write them with the idea of 
contributing to a “Bible”; he wrote them to give instruc¬ 
tion and advice to his children in the faith. It became 
apparent, however, that the Epistles were such valuable 
treatises on the Christian religion that they were copied 
and sent around to various congregations, thus becoming 
a part of early Christian literature. The Gospels came into 
being gradually, first by the collection of “sayings” of 
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our Lord, then by the addition of biographical material 
as background for the “sayings.” 

But even when all the books of the New Testament 
had been written, they were not immediately collected 
into a single volume, still less recognized as an authorita¬ 
tive “book,” containing the whole teaching of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. At the Synod of Hippo, 393 A.D., and at the 
Synod of Carthage, 397 A.D., a list of the books of the 
New Testament was drawn up. This list was finally 
accepted by the whole Church and, by the fifth century, 
was established together with the Old Testament, as the 
“canon” of Holy Scripture. This word, canon, in Greek 
originally meant a reed or measuring rod and was taken 
over by the Church in the sense of a regulated and 
defined collection of sacred writings. Over a period of 
nearly five hundred years the Church had sifted and 
tested the early Christian writings until she finally deter¬ 
mined which best suited her purpose in the instruction 
of her children. Thus two points become clear; the Church 
had taught the faith for centuries before she had a Bible 
at all; and it was the Spirit-guided Church which created 
the Bible. 

There are two groups of books in the Holy Scriptures 
of the Christian Church: the Jewish holy writings, which 
we call the “Old Testament,” and the Christian holy 
writings which we call the “New Testament.” One of 
the worst mistakes which has been made about the Bible 
is the failure to recognize the difference between these 
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two collections. The New Testament is the record of the 
Incarnation; in the Gospels we are given the self-revelation 
of God to man and in the Epistles we have elucidation of 
that revelation. In the Old Testament there is to be found 
the preparation for the Incarnation, the record of the 
training of Israel to be the nation ready to receive the 
Messiah when he should come. In the early books we 
read of a crude people, nomadic keepers of flocks and 
herds, thinking of God in anthropomorphic terms. “And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.” 1 Later, when they had 
found a home in Palestine, they achieved a more spiritual 
conception of Yah-Weh, or Jehovah, but He was still a 
tribal God among other gods. “And what is he among 
the gods, that shall be like unto the Lord?” 2 “Worship 
him, all ye Gods.” 3 It was the prophets who finally taught 
that God is the one supreme creator, father, ruler, and 
made of Israel a monotheistic nation, ready to compre¬ 
hend what was to be revealed when the star of Bethlehem 
blazed forth. 

We repeat, then; in the New Testament we have the 
Christian religion, in the Old Testament the preparation 
for the Christian religion. And the mistake to which I 
have alluded, that of not recognizing this difference, of 
placing instructions given to a primitive people centuries 

1 Gen. 3:8. 

2 Psalm 89:7. (Prayer Book translation) 

8 Psalm 97:7. 
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before the coming of Christ on a par with instructions 
given by God incarnate Himself, has led to many distor¬ 
tions of the Christian faith. These distortions become 
disastrous when it is assumed that every word of the Old 
Testament was dictated to the writers by God. This theory 
of inspiration was not that of the early Church, for many 
commentators of that period freely used the allegorical 
method of interpreting the Old Testament. The more 
literal view gained acceptance in the middle ages but it 
remained for the sixteenth century reformers to exploit it 
in their substitution of die authority of the Bible for the 
authority of the Church. Little did they dream what 
would happen years later, when such men as Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, and the thousands of scientists who 
followed them, should raise the clear-cut issue between 
science and the Bible statements concerning the physical 
universe. Millions abandoned Christianity in the nine¬ 
teenth century because they thought that they had to make 
a choice between science and the Bible. The pathetic thing 
about it all is that no such choice was ever necessary. To 
say diat the Bible is inspired by no means connotes that 
the writers of the books were given scientific knowledge 
beyond that of their own day; they were inspired to 
record the message of God, each in his own generation, 
as that message was gradually unfolded. 

Along with the men of science came the scholars who 
began to apply scientific method to the study of the 
Bible. They learned how to check the accuracy of existing 
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manuscripts, to determine so far as possible the real 
authors and dates of the books instead of being content 
with traditional ascriptions to certain authors and tradi¬ 
tional dates, neither of which had any basis in fact. And 
how this did upset some people! That Moses did not 
write the first five books, that David did not write all the 
Psalms customarily ascribed to him, that at least two and 
probably three men wrote Isaiah: all these discoveries 
caused consternation. But why? What difference does it 
make to the faith of a Christian? It certainly should not 
undermine our belief to learn that St. Paul did not write 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; somebody wrote it and the 
Church placed her seal of approval on it as a book to be 
read for our spiritual profit. It is true that many critics 
of Holy Scripture, especially in Germany, acted at first 
like children with a new toy and went to fantastic lengths 
in attempting to discredit the historical value of both the 
Old and the New Testament. This phase, however, has 
long since passed, and it has all boiled down to this: some 
books were not written by the people who we thought 
had written them; some were written at times different 
from the dates once assigned to them; some interpolations 
have been made in original texts; but the sober scholar¬ 
ship of today tells us that the Gospels are essentially 
accurate pictures of our blessed Lord, that the variants 
of texts and the interpolations do not seriously affect 
the New Testament are of doubtful authorship, they are, 
the Christian religion, and that if some of the books of 
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none the less, authentic documents of the early days of 
the Church. 

And, we reiterate, the Church is the teacher, the Bible 
her textbook. The theory that every Christian should 
interpret the Bible for himself is not only contrary to the 
historical development of Christian doctrine, it is com¬ 
pletely unworkable. Imagine a class of school children 
trying to puzzle out the meaning of a difficult textbook 
without any help from die teacher! The practical result 
of this new theory of the reformers has been catastrophic. 
Any person who decides to interpret the Bible a little dif¬ 
ferently from everybody else can start a new sect, and 
thousands have done so. The net result has been chaos, 
with the man in die street shrugging his shoulders and 
saying, “They seem to disagree so among themselves; 
probably none of it is true.” Christ created one Church; 
men have set up a thousand or so. This could never have 
happened but for the substitution of the textbook for 
the teacher. 

“Holy Books”; this is the correct title for what we 
ordinarily call “The Bible.” This word is the translation 
of a plural noun, not singular. And holy books they are 
indeed. Inspired they surely are, although in no such 
mechanical sense as some have thought. The reading of 
them brings faith, hope, love, comfort, strength; but they 
must be read intelligently, not stupidly. I have heard 
people boast that they read the Bible through from cover 
to cover regularly, as diough that were the panacea for 
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all spiritual ills; but a worse way of reading the Bible 
could scarcely be imagined. The best way to begin is to 
read the Gospels and the Acts over and over again until 
you know them almost by heart; then take up the Epistles 
and the Revelation and, finally, read the Old Testament 
in the light of its true purpose, that of recording the 
preparation for the Incarnation. There are two ways in 
which a layman may read the Bible; one is to take what 
you can get out of your reading without worrying about 
the parts which you do not understand; the other is to 
use a good commentary. The latter method is certainly the 
better. 4 

4 I suggest A New Commentary on Holy Scripture , edited by Charles Gore, 
Henry Leighton Goudge, Alfred Guillaume, (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) This commentary is in one volume, combines sound scholarship with 
a firm basis of belief, and always remains true to the principle that the 
Church is the teacher, the Bible the textbook. 


Chapter VI 


POWER LINES FROM GOD 

I P YOU WATCH a trolley-car coming down the street 
there are certain things which you see and certain 
things which you do not see. You see a wire suspended 
over the track, you see a pole on the car which makes 
contact with the wire, you see that the car moves; you do 
not see the electricity which flows from the powerhouse 
through the wire, down the pole, and into the motor of 
the car. 

Now transport yourself in imagination to China at a 
time when bandits were roaming the country and threat¬ 
ening the lives of foreigners. You are set upon by such a 
robber band and you proceed to run away from them as 
fast as you can. Suddenly you spy the American consulate, 
with the Stars and Stripes floating from its flagstaff; you 
dash into this haven of refuge and you are safe. Why? 
Because there is some peculiar power in that bit of bunt¬ 
ing? No, because the flag is the symbol of the might of 
the United States government and the bandits respect the 
symbol. 

In Chapter IV we gave as one of the purposes for which 
Christ created the Church that of imparting to the souls 
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of men His very life through certain channels which we 
call sacraments. The Second Office of Instruction in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church gives 
the following question and answer: "What do you mean 
by this word Sacrament? I mean by this word Sacrament 
an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us; ordained by Christ himself, as a 
means whereby we receive this grace, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” The key-word in this definition is 
“means.” It precludes any conception of die sacraments 
as mere symbols. Since the sixteenth century many Chris¬ 
tians have taken the view of the sacraments that diey 
are merely symbols, but this Prayer Book definition is in 
accord with the belief of all Christians prior to diat time. 
That the word means is vital was proved at the Savoy 
Conference in 1661. This Conference was called by Charles 
II for the purpose of determining whether the formularies 
of the Church of England, restored after the Puritan rule 
under Cromwell, could be so worded as to be acceptable 
to the Puritans and thus reconcile them to the national 
Church. The effort failed; and one reason for the failure 
was that the Puritan group at the conference would not 
accept this definition of the sacraments, nor would the 
Church of England abandon it. The Puritans wished the 
sacraments to be thought of as analagous to the American 
flag on the consulate; the Church of England held firmly 
to the position that they are like the wire which brings 
the power to the trolley-car. 
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Each sacrament has an “outward and visible sign” and 
an “inward and spiritual grace.” Grace, in Christian 
theology, has been defined as “a supernatural gift freely 
bestowed by God on a rational creature, and pertaining 
in some way to eternal life.” 1 When this definition is 
applied to the sacraments, it becomes apparent that their 
grace is power from God. As you see the wire and the 
trolley-pole, you see water or bread and wine; as you do 
not see the electricity, so you do not see the power of 
God flowing into the human soul. How do we know that 
this power is really there? Well, we have Christ’s promise, 
which should be enough; but we may also apply the same 
test that we use in the case of the trolley-car: we see the 
car move, we see the results of God’s grace working in 
human lives. 

Do you object, “But look at all the people who lead good 
lives without sacraments ?” There are two answers to this 
objection. One is that those good lives might have been 
better with the help of the sacraments; the other is that 
God’s grace does more than make us good, it makes us 
holy, which includes being good but goes far beyond mere 
goodness. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell writes as follows con¬ 
cerning the good man who does not think that he needs 
religion: “Since indeed (and I do not doubt it for a 
moment) this excellent man, this good but irreligious 
man, can become and remain the noble character he is 

1 Catholic Faith and Practice, Mortimer, Longmans, Green and Company 
Inc., Vol. i, p. 117- 
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without God , just on his own, assisted only by his own 
knowledge, his self-poised emotions, his unaided will, I 
wonder if possibly he is not the most pitiable of failures. 
If such a naturally noble person would only let God teach 
and fortify and inspire him, he might well become a 
world-transforming saint, a second Francis of Assisi, 
Ambrose and Augustine fused into one; Vincent de Paul 
and Aquinas in a single body, yes, even, speak it rever¬ 
ently, an alter Christus, anodier Christ. He might with 
God’s aid become all that; but as it is he is only a good 
man, as good as any, better than most. How unutterably 
tragic!” 2 

And, of course, there is the testimony of those who 
know out of their own experience what God’s grace has 
done for them; how it has enabled them to overcome sin, 
to love God more, to love and serve their fellowmen. You 
can find this testimony in the writings of past generations 
of Christians, such as St. Augustine who, by the grace of 
God, turned from a pagan profligate into a Christian saint; 
or you may simply ask some man or woman of your 
acquaintance who has made faithful and devout use of the 
sacraments of the Church. 

There are some who oppose the Church’s teaching about 
the sacraments because they say that it sets forth a sort of 
“magic.” That is just what the sacraments are not. All the 
electric power in the world will not move a trolley-car if 
there is no motor in it. The will, that function of the mind 

2 God is Not Dead , Bernard Iddings Bell, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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which makes choices, is man’s motor. We must will to 
love God, to serve him, to love and serve our fellowmen; 
then, and then only, can the power of God through the 
sacraments go to work in our souls. 

God, of course, is not limited to sacraments in giving 
grace to man; he may bestow it when and how he will. 
But he has, in his wisdom, ordained a method eminently 
suited to man’s finite comprehension. To say, “I will 
give you a spiritual rebirth,” is an abstraction which man 
would find hard to make vivid and real; but to say, “When 
you are baptized (with water which can be seen and words 
which can be heard) spiritual rebirth is achieved,” is 
definite and concrete. “Christ feeds our souls” is vague; 
“Christ feeds our souls through the outward and visible 
signs of bread and wine” is specific. Tire ignorant and 
humble folk of this world know it full well; the intel¬ 
lectually proud are usually the last to appreciate it. 

There was once a learned and brilliant university pro¬ 
fessor, not a believer in historic Christianity, who found 
himself in a French church, among peasants and fisher 
folk. All around him were people rapt in their adoration 
of our blessed Lord upon His altar. The professor says, “I 
did not believe as they believed but I worshiped by induc¬ 
tion.” Induction is the term used to describe how electricity 
jumps through insulation from one coil to another. In 
this instance the soul of the unbeliever received from the 
souls of the peasants around him the impetus to worship; 
but it would not have happened if there had not been in 
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the learned professor the same fundamental need for 
making worship definite and specific. Does this not show 
that God’s gift of sacramental grace is not designed for 
die simple and ignorant alone, but for all men ? 

There has been much discussion among Christians as 
to how many sacraments there are; some say two, some 
say seven. In the early Church the term sacrament was 
loosely employed to designate almost any rite or ceremony, 
but as time went on the need was felt for a more accurate 
definition. It was after the schism between East and West, 
as we saw in Chapter IV, that the two branches of the 
Church agreed in limiting the use of the name “sacra¬ 
ment” to seven ordinances. In numbering the sacraments 
the Church did not invent something new; the seven 
sacraments had been in full use from the beginning. All 
that was involved was how to talk about them. The same 
is true today; the important fact is that the Church of 
England and her daughter Churches have continued to 
use the sacraments, regardless of any quarrels over their 
technical enumeration. In the chapters which follow we 
shall see what these sacraments are and how they affect 
the lives of Christians. 


Chapter VII 


HOLY BAPTISM 


* I J HE OUTWARD and visible sign of a sacrament 
■*- consists of two parts, the “matter,” which is visible to 
the eye, and the “form,” the words which are heard by 
the ear. In Baptism, the matter is water, symbolic of 
cleansing; the form is, “Name [the Christian name or 
names, not the family name, of the person to be baptized] 
I baptize thee In the Name of the Fadier, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The Book of Common Prayer 
says that the officiant shall “dip him in the Water dis¬ 
creetly, [this is for a child; an adult is simply to be dipped, 
discretion apparently not being considered necessary for 
grownups] or shall pour Water upon him.” Thus die 
Episcopal Church allows for either immersion or pouring, 
both of which methods have been used in the Church. 

We have no right to assume that God will grant the 
grace of a sacrament if we refuse to use the outward and 
visible sign appointed for it. I have heard of so-called 
baptisms with rose leaves used instead of water; this may 
be poetic but it is not Christian Baptism. 

Now what is the inward and spiritual grace of Holy 
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Baptism ? What actually happens to the soul of the person 
who is baptized? The answer is to be found in the office 
for Holy Baptism in the Book of Common Prayer; the 
person is “born anew” and “received into Christ’s holy 
Church.” 

In Chapter III we saw what the fall of man did to the 
human race. Original sin means simply that every soul 
born into the world bears the mark of sin just as his body 
may, perhaps, bear the mark of some hereditary physical 
disease. If it is an adult who is baptized, there will be in 
him the added stain of actual sins which he has committed 
through the act of his own will. And as water is the 
symbol of cleansing, so the grace of Baptism actually 
cleanses the soul from sin; the person is “born anew,” or 
“regenerated,” which means the same thing. Let us 
review the uses of these expressions in the baptismal 
service. 

In the exhortation at the beginning: “Dearly beloved, 
forasmuch as our Saviour Christ saith, None can enter 
into the kingdom of God, except he be regenerate and 
born anew of Water and of the Holy Ghost.” (God the 
Holy Ghost, of course, works in bestowing the grace of 
all sacraments.) 

In the first prayer: “We call upon thee for this Child 
(this thy Servant), that he, coming to thy holy Baptism, 
may receive remission of sin, by spiritual regeneration.” 

In the prayer said by minister and congregation: “Give 
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thy Holy Spirit to this Child (this thy servant), That he 
may be born again.” 

After the Baptism: “Seeing now, dearly beloved breth¬ 
ren, that this Child (this Person) is regenerate.” 

In the concluding prayer: “We yield thee hearty thanks, 
most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regener¬ 
ate this Child (this thy Servant) with thy Holy Spirit.” 

We are all familiar with the “before and after” pictures 
used in advertising. Consider, then, the “before and 
after” of a soul that is baptized. Before, it is stained with 
sin, inherited or actual; after, it is clean and pure, wholly 
united to its God. This union, it is true, will be broken 
to a greater or lesser degree as time goes on. The child, 
when it learns the difference between right and wrong, 
will begin to sin; the adult will continue to sin. God, 
however, has provided for that contingency, as we shall 
see in later chapters, and the union with Him achieved 
in Holy Baptism can never be completely destroyed save 
by the deliberate will of the person to reject Him utterly 
and finally. 

Now let us examine what the service of Holy Baptism 
has to say about making the soul a part of Christ’s holy 
Church. 

In the exhortation: “That He may be ... . received 
into Christ’s holy Church, and be made a living member 
of the same.” 

After the Baptism: “We receive this Child (Person) 
into the congregation of Christ’s flock.” 
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Again: Seeing . . . that this Child (this Person) is 
. . . grafted into the body of Christ’s Church.” 

Finally: “We yield thee hearty thanks . . . that it hath 
pleased thee ... to incorporate him into thy holy 
Church.” 

These phrases make it abundantly clear that it is Bap¬ 
tism, not any later rite, which makes a person a member 
of the Church. Some Christian bodies have a ceremony 
called Joining the Church,” performed when a person 
arrives at years of discretion. There is a wide-spread 
notion that the Confirmation serves this purpose in the 
Episcopal Church, a notion which is entirely false as we 
shall discover in the next chapter. The Episcopal Church 
knows of no “joining” save at Baptism. 

Please recall at this point what the Church is—the body 
of Christ, a living organism. With this fact in mind con¬ 
sider the significance of the expressions “A living mem¬ 
ber,” “grafted into the body,” and, “incorporate.” To 
become a living member” of a “living organism” is very 
different from becoming a member of an organization. 
The hand, for example, is a living member of the living 
human body; the soul becomes a living member of the 
body of Christ. Modern technique in grafting tissue and 
even organs into a body surely makes the phrase “grafted 
into the body” even more vivid than when it first appeared 
in the baptismal office in 1662. To “incorporate” means to 
“put into a body”; the word is derived from the Latin— 
in, with the accusative case meaning “into”; corpus , mean- 
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ing “body”; the suffix, ate, denoting the act of doing a 
thing. In Holy Baptism the soul is put into the body of 
Christ. 

When an adult is baptized he or she must make certain 
promises which, summed up, declare that he or she 
believes the Christian religion and will try, with the help 
of God, to lead a Christian life. When infants are bap¬ 
tized, these vows are made by “sponsors,” or “godparents.” 
This bothers some folk mightily, for they feel that parents 
and sponsors have no right to make promises of any kind 
for a helpless baby. But do we not make all sorts of 
weighty decisions for our babies P By living in the United 
States we make them Americans, although they might 
conceivably have preferred to be born “A Roosian, a 
French, or Turk, or Proosian, or perhaps Itali-an.” We feel 
a definite obligation to make them acquainted, in due 
time, with reading, writing, and arithmetic, in spite of 
the fact that if left to themselves they might have nothing 
to do widi such dreary subjects. The nub of the problem, 
however, is not whether we have the right to make prom¬ 
ises for babies; it is whether we have the right to make 
them members of Christ. If we believe that Christ is God 
incarnate, if we believe that eternal life is to be found in 
Him, we can no more reasonably refuse to incorporate 
our children into Him than we could throw their little 
bodies out into a winter night to die. 


Chapter VIII 


CONFIRMATION 1 

' I 'O ONE BROUGHT up in the city, farming is a 
never-ending source of amazement. When I visit my 
farmer parishioners they take me out to look at their 
fields, explaining in highly technical language the mani¬ 
fold operations involved in raising crops. I try to look 
intelligent and say, “Ah yes, I see,” at the appropriate 
moments; but I confess that it is all beyond my under¬ 
standing. I have, however, finally arrived at the point of 
realizing that you don’t just stick seeds into the ground 
and then sit in the hammock until harvest-time. And 
what has been the greatest revelation of all is the way in 
which the soil has to be “confirmed” before the seeds can 
grow and the plants flourish. I use the word “confirm” 
advisedly; for the Latin, confirmo , means to strengthen; 
and strengthening is what the soil needs. 

Change one letter in the word soil and you get soul. 
The human soul also needs to be strengthened. In Holy 
Baptism the seed of the spiritual life is sown in the soul 
but the development and growth of that seed will depend 

1 This chapter is a condensation of an article by the author in the Holy 
Cross Magazine, reprinted by permission. 
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largely upon the quality of the soil in which it must grow. 
God in his mercy has ordained a sacrament to afford such 
strengthening and enrichment of the soil of the soul as 
will enable what is planted at Baptism to mature. This 
sacrament is Confirmation. 

It is rather too bad that in the office of Confirmation 
the bishop asks the candidate to “confirm” his baptismal 
vows; for understandably many are confused by this use 
of the word and assume that because the bishop says, 
“confirm,” and the service is called “Confirmation,” the 
essence of the sacrament is the confirming of his vows 
by the candidate. Of course, nothing of the kind is true. 
The Episcopal Church has merely decided that just before 
being confirmed is a good time for a person, baptized 
probably in infancy, to take upon himself the vows made 
on his behalf by his sponsors. There has recently been 
proposed a change in the Prayer Book which would sep¬ 
arate this renewal of vows altogether from the Confirma¬ 
tion service and have the two at entirely different times; 
such a change would go far toward clarifying the meaning 
of Confirmation. Another misconception of Confirmation, 
that it is “joining the Church,” we saw in the last chapter 
to be false, also. 

Confirmation, then, being neither the renewal of vows 
nor the joining of the Church, but rather a gift of the 
confirming or strengthening power of the Holy Spirit, 
supplies the soul with an essential element just as the 
chemicals used by the farmer supply elements needed by 
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the soil. It is not, therefore, a sort of spiritual luxury 
enjoyed by certain groups of Christians, but is vitally 
important. St. Thomas Aquinas says, “Confirmation is to 
Baptism what growth is to generation.” In other words, 
in Baptism one is “born of water and of the Spirit”; in 
Confirmation one grows in the power of the Spirit. It is 
important to note that the sacrament of Confirmation 
initiates but does not instantly complete this growth. Just 
before the laying on of hands the bishop prays, “Increase 
in them thy manifold gifts of grace”; and at the moment 
of imposition of hands he prays again, “That he may 
continue thine for ever; and daily increase in thy Holy 
Spirit more and more.” This will surely happen provided 
that the person confirmed co-operates with the Holy 
Ghost. 

Confirmation can be administered only by the laying 
on of hands of a bishop. The Apostles received from 
Christ the full gift of sacramental power, and in passing 
it on to others they reserved for bishops the ability to con¬ 
firm and ordain. You can only give to others what you 
yourself possess; if you have ten dollars you cannot give 
away fifteen. A priest, therefore, cannot give the gift of 
Confirmation for he has not been empowered to do so. Do 
not be misled by the fact that in the Eastern Orthodox 
Communions and under certain circumstances in the 
Roman Communion, priests confirm. In both these 
instances the priests use chrism consecrated by a bishop 
and the sacramental power thus proceeds from the bishop. 
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There was controversy in the Western Church at one 
time as to whether the laying on of hands or the anointing 
with oil constituted the essential matter of the sacrament, 
but it has clearly been the mind of the Church that the 
anointing with oil is a part of the laying on of hands and 
not essential. In the account of a Confirmation given in 
the Book of Acts and read as part of the service 2 diere is 
no mention of anointing, but the simple statement, “Then 
laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” 

For Confirmation to be valid the recipient must have 
been baptized. To quote again from St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“Now it is clear that a man cannot advance to a perfect 
age unless he has first been born; in like manner, unless 
he has first been baptized he cannot receive the sacrament 
of Confirmation.” 

In the office of Holy Baptism the sponsor is asked, “Wilt 
thou take heed that this Child, so soon as sufficiently 
instructed, be brought to the Bishop to be confirmed by 
him?” The sponsor answers, “I will, God being my 
helper.” The question immediately arises, “How young 
can a child be sufficiently instructed ?” Many parents insist 
that a child is “not old enough to understand what it 
means” until the age of fourteen or even older. Such 
parents usually do not know themselves what it means, 
falling into one or both of the errors which we pointed 

out above and thinking that Confirmation is the renewal 
2 Acts 8:14-17. 
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of vows or joining the Church. The Church and modern 
psychologists agree that the adolescent age is the worst 
possible time for Confirmation. The psychologist says this 
because in that period the boy or girl will be least respon¬ 
sive to religious stimuli; the Church says it because the 
grace of Confirmation and Holy Communion should be 
a normal part of a child’s religious life before the child 
enters upon that very difficult transition from childhood to 
manhood or womanhood. If you can teach a child the 
fundamental fact of the Incarnation, putting it, perhaps, 
as simply as, “Jesus is God”; and can make him under¬ 
stand, by some simply analogy like the one we used in 
Chapter VI, the meaning of the word sacrament , then 
that child can be prepared adequately for Confirmation. 
Most children can receive this instruction by the time 
that they are eight years old; it should never be necessary 
to postpone Confirmation beyond the age of eleven. 

In Confirmation, the strength which man lacks is 
provided. Unfortunately, many moderns are very sure that 
they do not lack the necessary strength. Man has grown 
more and more cocky over his achievements, more and 
more sure that he is dependent upon no one but himself. 
World War II has given this complacency a terrific shock. 
Let us hope and pray that this shock will lead, not to 
despair, but back to God through His Church and her 
sacraments. 


Chapter IX 


ABSOLUTION 


PRIEST OF THE Church of England was once 



■L ^ visiting in a London hospital. In one of the wards 
a man beckoned feebly and when the priest came to him 
said, “Father, the doctor tells me that I haven’t long to 
live and I want to make my peace with God. I have lived 
a pretty rough life and I’ve committed many sins for all 
of which I’m truly sorry. Can you assure me in any way 
that my sins are forgiven ?” 

“Have you ever been baptized?” asked the priest. 

“No, I have not.” 

“Very well, then, I shall give you some instruction, 
after which I shall baptize you; and through that Baptism 
your sins will be completely forgiven.” 

At this point the man in the next bed spoke up. 
“Father, I couldn’t help hearing what you just said to this 
chap. Now, I’m in the same fix, only I’ve been baptized. 
Can’t you baptize me over again?” 

“No, son, I can’t do that; a person can be baptized but 


once. 


“Well, isn’t there anything you can do to give me the 
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same assurance of forgiveness that you have promised 
the other fellow?” 

Of course diere is,” replied the priest, “I can give you 
the sacrament of Absolution.” 

It would have been strange indeed if our blessed Lord 
had not provided some sacramental method of forgiving 
sins committed after Baptism; and we find Him giving 
this commission to His Apostles on the evening of His 
Resurrection day: “Then said Jesus to them again, Peace 
be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you. And when he had said this, he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 1 The 
Apostles handed on this commission not only to their suc¬ 
cessors, the bishops of the Church, but to priests. That the 
Episcopal Church claims this power for her priests is shown 
by the words spoken by the bishop as he lays his hands 
upon a deacon to confer the order of priesthood on him: 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a 
Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by 
the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained.” 2 

In our Lord’s commission to the Apostles and in the 
Church’s commission to her priests, it will be noted that 


^■St. John 20:21-23. 

2 Book of Common Prayer, p. 543. 
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discretion is allowed as to whether or no Absolution is to 
be granted. How is this discretion employed? Well, first 
of all the person seeking forgiveness must confess his sins. 
Secondly, the priest has die duty laid upon him by Christ’s 
words to judge the quality of die penitence. For example, 
if a person confessed theft and at the same time expressed 
unwillingness to make such restitution as lay in his power, 
the penitence would manifestly not be genuine and Abso¬ 
lution could not be given. 

Now let us consider some of the many objections which 
are commonly made to the practice of sacramental con¬ 
fession. 

“Only God can forgive sins; no man has diat power.” 
Ot course; but remember that Christ said unto the sick 
of the palsy, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within them¬ 
selves, This man blasphemeth. And Jesus knowing their 
thoughts said. Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? 
For whether is easier, to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee; or 
to say. Arise, and walk ? But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, (then 
saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go unto thine house.” 3 Jesus has indeed the power 
on earth to forgive sins and, as we have seen that He 
provided in His Church the means for carrying His power 
to all men everywhere, so it is here; He exercises this 
particular power through His priests. It is God who for- 

8 St. Matt. 9:2-6. 
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gives the sins; the words of the priest simply convey the 
forgiveness. 

“I don’t want any man to come between my soul and 
God.” But the word between can mean different things. 
A wall between two persons separates diem, but a bridge 
between two persons on opposite sides of a river unites 
them. It is not hard to perceive that in the sacrament of 
Absolution the priest is a bridge rather than a wall. 

“Knowing that you can get Absolution makes it easier 
to sin.” Does the person who believes in confessing his 
sins only in the privacy of his own room think that God 
will refuse him forgiveness the next time that he commits 
some grievous fault? Of course not; he knows the infinite 
love and patience of God and he knows that God will 
never refuse forgiveness if he be truly penitent. What 
essential difference is there, then, between confession in 
private and confession before a priest ? In either case, it is 
dangerous to presume on God’s mercy, and sin deliber¬ 
ately; for once one begins to do that, true repentance 
becomes increasingly difficult and without true repentance 
there is no forgiveness, either through words spoken by 
a priest, or directly from God. 

“I’m afraid that the priest might tell somebody about 
my sins.” This objection is due to ignorance of the solemn 
obligation which lies upon the priest never to reveal a 
word of anything said to him in the confessional. He may 
not even speak to the pentitent later on about the subject- 
matter of the confession without first asking permission 
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to do so. A priest would rather die than break the seal of 
the confessional and exceptions are so rare as to be 
negligible. 

One great advantage in the practice of sacramental con¬ 
fession is that it demands a complete and thorough self- 
examination. It is so easy to say in church, along with a 
lot of other people, “We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done; And we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” Of course; but 
that is a confession of sinfulness, not of sins. We have no 
right to expect forgiveness from God unless we confess 
our sins specifically and to do this requires going over our 
lives with the utmost care and in great detail. How many 
people do so unless their confession is to be heard by 
human as well as by divine ears? 

Once this preparation has been made there is nothing 
complicated about making one’s confession before a priest. 
You kneel down in the appointed place and first receive 
a blessing: “The Lord be on thy heart and upon thy lips; 
that thou mayest rightly and worthily confess thy sins, in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” The subject-matter of the confession is 
usually prefaced by a short form, such as is provided in 
manuals of devotion, and followed by the words, “For 
these and all my other sins which I cannot now remember, 

I ask pardon of God, I firmly resolve to amend, and I ask 
of you, Father, penance, counsel, and Absolution.” 

The priest then responds to these three requests. He 
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assigns a penance to be said, usually chosen from the 
Psalms or collects of the Prayer Book. In ancient times, 
severe and elaborate penances were often assigned but 
that practice has virtually disappeared. After all, the idea 
of a penance is the indication of a frame of mind which 
displays willingness to make amends; it is as though the 
penitent said, “I am perfectly willing to say a collect or 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem”; even though he knows 
that the latter will not be required of him. 

In giving counsel, the priest, of course, is using his own 
human mind and whatever training in moral theology he 
has received. Some priests are wiser than others in dealing 
with souls and the penitent has the right to make his own 
choice of a confessor; there is no compulsion to go to one’s 
own rector. 

The aspect of spiritual direction in confession offers 
great blessings; indeed, it is difficult to see how a priest 
can minister adequately to individuals unless he knows 
their problems, especially those arising from sin. Sermons 
may be designed to cover all possible contingencies, but 
no one sermon will meet the immediate needs of every 
individual who happens to be in church on that particular 
occasion. Can you imagine a physician’s going into a 
crowded clinic and making the following address? “For 
all who have stomachache I suggest bicarbonate of soda; 
for those who have headaches I prescribe aspirin; if any 
of you seems to have malaria, take quinine. Good day, 
ladies and gentlemen.” Or suppose that, if the doctor has 
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his patient alone in the consulting room, die following 
dialogue takes place: 

“Doctor, I’m sick.” 

Indeed, what seems to be the matter with you?” 

“I won’t tell you.” 

The fulfilment of the penitent’s third request, the 
Absolution, is, of course, the essence of the sacrament. 
That is why I used die word “Absolution” as the chapter 
heading, rather than “Penance,” the term by which the 
sacrament is perhaps more commonly designated. In the 
Episcopal Church the Absolution is usually given in the 
form prescribed by the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power 
to his Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences; And by his authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins. In the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

If we believe that our Lord meant what he said when 
he gave the power of Absolution to his Apostles; if we 
believe that the Church has handed on this power to her 
priests, we shall arise from our knees after hearing the 
above words, comforted, happy, full of new energy to 
fight the good fight. 


Chapter X 


HOLY COMMUNION 

I AM THE LIVING bread which came down from 
heaven: if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever: and the bread that I will give is my flesh, which I 
will give for the life of the world. The Jews therefore 
strove among themselves, saying, How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, 
and I in him.” 1 

Unfortunately, not only Jews but Christians have striven 
among themselves over diese words spoken by the Lord 
Christ. The great mistake made by both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians lies in that little word “how.” Our Lord is not going 
to tell us how. When the Jews asked it He might have 
answered; He might have tried to impart to finite minds 
the working of the infinite mind of God and the precise 

1 St. John 6:51-56. 
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method by which God the Holy Ghost works; they would 
not have understood, but He might have tried. Or He 
might have said, “Very well; if you cannot accept what 
you call a hard saying, I shall not ask it of you. I will 
devise some simpler and more acceptable way of giving 
My life to men through future ages.” He did neither of 
these things. When many of the Jews, rather than accept 
the hard saying, went back and walked no more with 
Him, He sadly let them go and said to the twelve, “Will ye 
also go away?” Then Simon Peter answered him, “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 2 

That was the perfect answer. If we believe and are 
sure, as was St. Peter, that Jesus is that Christ, the Son 
of the living God, then we too shall not ask “how,” nor 
shall we go back and walk no more with Him. We shall 
echo St. Peter, “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

There came a time, however, when Jesus did answer 
the question; not to the extent of explaining supernatural 
processes but by ordaining the outward and visible signs 
by which the gift of His flesh and blood were to be con¬ 
veyed. “And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, 
and brake it, and gave it to them and said, Take, eat: this 
is my body. And he took the cup, and when he had given 
thanks, he gave it to them: and they all drank of it. And 


2 St. John 6:66-69. 
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he said unto them, This is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many.” 3 

He did not tell them how He made bread and wine to 
be His body and blood. Did the Apostles at the Last 
Supper request of Him something like this: “Lord, you 
said that we were to eat your flesh and drink your blood. 
Please tell us what to do in order to carry out that com¬ 
mand”? Perhaps they did; who knows? At all events, He 
complied with the request, spoken or unuttered. He took 
bread and said, This is my body.” He took wine and 
said, “This is my blood.” That was all that the Apostles 
had to know. That is all that we have to know. 

We have seen that the Apostles handed on their powers 
to the ministry of the Church in varying degree. They 
gave to priests the authority to administer Holy Com¬ 
munion. We saw, in considering Baptism, that we cannot 
expect the grace of a sacrament unless we use the outward 
and visible sign appointed for it. The form of Holy Com¬ 
munion must be the words whereby our Lord instituted 
it; the matter must be what He chose, real bread and real 
wine, not substitutes of man’s devising. When a duly 
ordained priest takes bread and wine and says over them, 
“This is my body,” and “This is my blood,” Jesus becomes 
present with us under those outward veils. 

“Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of 
the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so 

8 St. Mark 14:22-24. 
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let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.” 4 
So says St. Paul, and these are strong words; it is no light 
thing to talk about possible damnation. What is an un¬ 
worthy reception of the holy sacrament? Does it mean 
that any person who has committed grievous sin must 
stay away from the altar of the Lord ? By no means. “Let 
a man examine himself.” Self-examination implies, of 
course, a confession of the sins which one discovers by 
such examination. No one who has not made such a 
preparation should receive Holy Communion; no one 
who has made it should fear to come. No one is “good 
enough” to receive our blessed Lord into union with him¬ 
self; no one, having repented and confessed his sins, is too 
bad. 

I once happened to be in a pew just in front of two 
girls. When it was time to approach the altar, one nudged 
the other and whispered, “Are you going up?” Her com¬ 
panion replied, “I hadn’t thought about it, but I’ll go if 
you will.” She had obviously made no preparation. On 
another occasion, a devout woman came to a service in 
my church fully prepared for Holy Communion but when, 
as happens sometimes, she found that the others in the 
congregation had come simply to join in Eucharistic wor¬ 
ship without reception of Holy Communion, she was 
timid about going up to the altar alone; and after the 

4 I Cor. 11:27-29. 
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service I found her weeping in her pew because she had 
a particular reason for desiring her Communion at that 
time. These two incidents teach that, if you are not pre¬ 
pared for Holy Communion, you should not receive it, no 
matter how many others may; and if you are prepared, 
you are to go to the altar whether anybody else does or 
not. 

There is another part in the preparation for Holy 
Communion, namely, to abstain from food from the 
previous midnight. This practice renders honor to our 
Lord s presence in the holy sacrament by making the 
reception of the heavenly food take precedence over 
physical food and by the fact that the fast is an act of self- 
denial. It has been the custom of the Church from very 
early times. 

People often ask, “How often should I receive Holy 
Communionr” The answer is that the maximum allowed 
by the Church is once a day. Few, perhaps, have the fer¬ 
vent desire for daily Communion, and of those few, many 
are prevented by their secular occupations from fulfilling 
their desire. One thing is certain; the more one loves our 
Lord and the more one realizes the wonder of frequent 
union with Him in the holy Sacrament, the oftener one 
will come to the altar. And as you study the history of the 
Church you will find that when Communions were in¬ 
frequent spirituality was at low ebb; whereas the great 
days of the Church have been in times when people made 
their communions often. 
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Let us recall the instruction on Holy Communion, 
given by Christ himself, which I quoted at the beginning 
of this chapter. ‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” That is the heart 
and core of it all. Some people say that they receive Holy 
Communion to “make them good.” That is putting the 
cart before the horse. Dwelling in Christ, and having him 
dwell in you, will, of course, help to make you good. But 
it is the union with Christ which is all important. That, 
after all, is the whole purpose of our life here and here¬ 
after. Holy Communion, properly received, establishes 
that union. Sin may break it again and again; it can al¬ 
ways be restored, maintained, cherished. All the sacra¬ 
ments are important, but Holy Communion touches our 
lives in a way that nothing else in the world even ap¬ 
proximates. No wonder it has been acclaimed by Chris¬ 
tians down the centuries as the Blessed Sacrament. 


Chapter XI 


HOLY ORDERS 

I N THE BOOK of Common Prayer there is a section 
called “The Ordinal,” of which the subtitle proclaims 
that it is “The Form of Making, Ordaining, and Con¬ 
secrating Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” The first para¬ 
graph of the Preface to the Ordinal declares: “It is evident 
unto all men, diligently reading Holy Scripture and an¬ 
cient Authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church,— 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ... no man shall be suffered 
to execute any of the said Functions, except he be called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to 
the Form hereafter following, or hath Episcopal Conse¬ 
cration or Ordination.” 

If you are traveling on an electric train you will notice 
that in addition to the overhead wires or third rail a 
heavy wire cable is usually strung from poles alongside 
the tracks. This is the “feeder” line which delivers the 
current from the powerhouse to relay points where it is 
transmitted to the wires or third rails. The Sacrament of 
Holy Orders may be compared to such a feeder line. It 
conveys the power of the Church to the bishops, priests, 
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and deacons who in turn deliver it to the souls under 
their care. The outward and visible signs of the power of 
the Church, given at Pentecost, were, as we have seen, 
the sound as of a rushing mighty wind, and tongues like 
as of fire; after that the power was transmitted by quieter 
and less sensational signs, by the laying on of hands and 
prayer. 

The teaching of the Episcopal Church concerning the 
ministry is summed up in the Second Office of Instruc¬ 
tion in the Book of Common Prayer. 1 Let us examine 
the questions and answers there set forth. “What orders 
of Ministers are there in the Church ? Answer. Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons; which orders have been in die 
Church from the earliest times.” The general term for a 
clergyman is “minister”; each order of the ministry has 
its own designation. The Book of Common Prayer, in its 
“rubrics,” or directions for conducting services, is careful 
to use the word minister where a clergyman of any order, 
or in some instances a layman, may officiate; but it is 
equally careful to use the particular name of each order 
where the officiant must be of that order. In the Confir¬ 
mation service, for example, it is, “Then shall the Bishop 
say.” At Morning Prayer the direction is, “The minister 
shall begin,” and so on; but if die Declaration of Abso¬ 
lution is to be read it is ordered “To be made by the Priest 
alone,” for a deacon has not been given authority or 
power to pronounce any absolutions or blessings in the 
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name of the Church. In die service of Holy Communion 
the rubrics employ the word priest throughout, for only 
a priest may officiate; a bishop of course, is also a priest. 
The example of the Prayer Book should be followed in 
talking of the clergy of the Episcopal Church; a bishop 
should be spoken of as a bishop and a priest as a priest; 
it is absurd to ignore their proper titles and call them all 
ministers. 

“Question. What is the office of a Bishop? Answer. 
The office of a Bishop is, to be a chief pastor in the 
Church; to confer Holy Orders; and to administer Con¬ 
firmation.” The first of these functions is administrative, 
the other two are sacramental. The former may be de¬ 
fined by local units of the Church; the latter must be per¬ 
formed in accordance with the teaching of the Church 
as a whole. Thus the Church of England has its own 
laws governing the method of selecting bishops and de¬ 
fining their authority; the Episcopal Church, after the 
American Revolution, established its own laws on this 
subject. In the services of Confirmation and Ordination, 
the Episcopal Church was also free to make alterations, 
always provided that she did not change the essential out¬ 
ward and visible signs in any way which would impair 
the validity of these sacraments. Bishops, then, are chief 
pastors and as such they direct a “diocese,” namely a unit 
of the Church which in the United States usually is geo¬ 
graphically coterminous with the States, although some 
States are divided into two or more dioceses. On the 
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sacramental side of their ministry, the bishops impart to 
their people the strengthening grace of Confirmation and 
provide for maintaining the spiritual power lines of the 
Church by ordaining priests and deacons and by joining 
with other bishops in filling the ranks of their own order. 
The power to ordain, like the power to confirm, is given 
only to bishops, not to the lower orders of the ministry. 
Any one bishop may validly create another bishop by the 
laying on of hands; but to safeguard the “apostolic suc¬ 
cession,” or continuous line of bishops from the Apostles 
to the present day, at least three bishops join in the con¬ 
secration. Thus, the apostolic succession is a network 
rather than a chain and is not in danger of being severed 
by a defect in a single link. 

“Question. What is the office of a Priest? Answer. The 
office of a Priest is, to minister to the people committed 
to his care; to preach the Word of God; to baptize; to 
celebrate the Holy Communion; and to pronounce Ab¬ 
solution and Blessing in God’s Name.” The priest’s func¬ 
tions, then, are pastoral and sacramental. As pastor, his 
duties are those of any clergyman: to teach, to exhort, to 
lead his flock in spiritual matters, to help them in their 
lives wherever and whenever the opportunity offers. As 
priest, he adds to these functions the transmittal of such 
sacramental power as the Church entrusts to his particular 
office. He is normally the person to baptize, although, 
because of the great importance which Christ attached 
to diis sacrament, baptisms may be validly performed by 
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deacons or even by lay persons in emergencies. Inciden¬ 
tally, just as all civilians were asked by the Red Cross to 
learn first-aid during the war, so every Christian should 
know how to perform a baptism, for one never knows 
when the occasion for doing so may arise. It will not be 
necessary here to dwell on the priest’s function in pro¬ 
nouncing absolution, for that subject has been fully cov¬ 
ered in a previous chapter. As to blessings, when a priest 
blesses a congregation, or the palms, or a wedding-ring, or 
any one of dozens of objects that may be blessed, it is not 
his personal benediction that is given but that of Christ 
through His Church. It is at the altar, however, that the 
fullest expression of priesthood is found. In a later chap¬ 
ter we shall discuss the aspect of sacrifice in Christian 
worship. The words priest and sacrifice are closely re¬ 
lated in Christianity as in all religions. A “minister” may 
be a pastor; a “priest” offers a sacrifice. 

" Question . What is the office of a Deacon? Answer. 
The office of a Deacon is, to assist the Priest in Divine 
Service, and in his other ministrations, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Bishop.” We learn from the Book of Acts 
of the Apostles that the Apostles ordained the first 
deacons to assist them, particularly in administering the 
charities of the Church. 2 The function of die deacon is 
still to assist the priest, but in modern practice a man sel¬ 
dom remains a deacon for more than a year, and the 
period of the diaconate is regarded as a time of train- 

2 Acts 6:i-6. 
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ing for the priesthood. A deacon is a clergyman, is en¬ 
titled to wear clerical dress, and to use the tide Reverend ; 
but there are few sacramental ministrations which he is 
empowered to perform. He may baptize when necessary 
and may administer the chalice at Holy Communion. 
Although the State will allow him, as an ordained clergy¬ 
man, to perform marriage ceremonies, he should not do 
so, for he has no power to give the blessing of the 
Church. It might be that more use could be made of the 
diaconate, as it was in the days of the Apostles. At all 
events, the above is a picture of the present status of the 
office. 


Chapter XII 


MATRIMONY 

I N SOME COUNTRIES, such as France, all men and 
women desiring to marry must go through a civil 
ceremony, after which they may have any religious rite 
that they may want. This seems to me to be an excellent 
practice, for it avoids the confusion of thought which 
results from the fact that in the United States a clergyman 
acts simultaneously as an official of the State and a min¬ 
ister of religion, being empowered by both State and 
Church to officiate at marriages. He is responsible to the 
State for the observance of its laws: he must see that a 
proper license has been issued, that witnesses are present, 
and must certify to the State that the marriage has been 
duly performed. Marriage comes under the purview of 
the State as an institution affecting the welfare of the 
community, and the State regards it simply as a contract 
between a man and a woman to live together as man and 
wife. Since the State sets the terms of this contract it may 
also set the terms for its dissolution. Religion enters into 
it not at all; but, because the clergyman is commissioned 
to act for the State, thousands of couples hasten from the 
license bureau to some minister of religion without a 
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thought as to what view the religious body to which he 
belongs may take toward marriage. They are willing to 
repeat any form of words which the minister pronounces 
for them, often without the slightest attention to the im¬ 
port of the vows thus placed upon their lips. 

The Church, however, takes these vows seriously, for 
she believes that our Lord Jesus Christ elevated this insti¬ 
tution of marriage to a far higher spiritual plane than it 
had occupied in the previous history of mankind. He 
gave to it the dignity of a spiritual, as well as of a physi¬ 
cal, union between one man and one woman; a union 
which is to last so long as both of them are alive. Upon 
this concept of marriage rests the glory of the Christian 
home as the unit in a Christian society. In the early days 
of the Church this glory shone in marked contrast with 
the pagan family life of the day; for the Christian society 
was a tiny jewel set in a heathen world. That is exactly 
what it has once more become in our own day and gen¬ 
eration. There is, consequently, terrific pressure upon the 
Church to lower her standards concerning marriage to 
conform to pagan standards. This pressure might be bet¬ 
ter resisted if so many people did not want to eat their 
cake and have it too; they want to be called Christians, 
to enjoy the blessings of the Church, and at the same 
time to take advantage of the license allowed to a pagan 
under the secular concept of marriage. 

The problems arising out of unhappy marriages are 
very real. It is plausible enough to say, “If a young man 
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or woman find out that he or she has made a terrible 
mistake, should there not be another chance for happi¬ 
ness?” But which is more important: that a given person 
be happy or that the dignity and beauty of Christian 
marriage and the Christian home be maintained? There 
has never been a great cause which did not demand some 
sacrifice and some suffering. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face of this company, to join 
together this Man and this Woman in holy Matrimony; 
which is an honourable estate, instituted of God, signify¬ 
ing unto us the mystical union that is betwixt Christ and 
his Church.” Thus begins “The Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer. And St. 
Paul says, Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the Church. ... So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh; but 
nourished and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the church. 
... For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be 
one flesh. This is a great mystery: but I speak concerning 
Christ and the church. Nevertheless let every one of you 
in particular so love his wife even as himself; and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband.” 1 To compare 
the union of a man and a woman in marriage with the 
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union that is betwixt Christ and His Church is exalting 
marriage to its highest possible level. 

The exhortation in the marriage service continues, 
“Which holy estate ... is not by any to be entered into 
unadvisedly or lightly; but reverently, discreetly, ad¬ 
visedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” There would be 
fewer unhappy marriages were this exhortation taken 
more seriously. It is easy to enter into matrimony lightly 
if the divorce court be already in mind as a way out. 
Christian marriage is to be entered into reverently, be¬ 
cause it is a holy estate; discreetly, because it is a decision 
involving one’s whole life; soberly, because there will be 
dangers ahead; in the fear of God, because marriage was 
instituted by God and we are responsible to Him for 
using it according to His divine will. 

In Holy Matrimony, the contracting parties, not the 
priest, are the “ministers” of the sacrament, the outward 
and visible signs are the vows which they make and the 
joining of their hands. For marriage to be a Christian 
sacrament both parties must have been baptized, since, 
as we have seen, Baptism is the incorporation into the 
Church and is the prerequisite for further sacramental 
grace. Here is the vow which is taken: “I N. take thee N. 
to my wedded Wife, (or husband) to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cher¬ 
ish, till death us do part, according to God’s holy ordi¬ 
nance; and thereto I plight (or give) thee my troth.” 
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This solemn pledge covers all possible contingencies; the 
marriage may turn out better or worse than expected, the 
couple may become richer or poorer than they had sup¬ 
posed, one of them may become a hopeless invalid; but 
they are to love and cherish each other until they are 
parted by death. They should either mean these promises 
or they should go to a justice of the peace who will not 
require them to make any such sweeping commitment. 
The State may not require a couple to stay married but 
our Lord Jesus Christ does. “Those whom God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” These are the 
solemn words spoken by die priest just before pronounc- 
ing the couple man and wife. Wlien Christ said them, 
this new conception of marriage bothered His disciples 
and they questioned Him furdier about it. He replied, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her. And if a woman shall 
put away her husband, and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery .” 2 The qualifying phrase recorded 
in St. Matthew s account, which would seem to allow re¬ 
marriage if the cause for divorce be fornication, is re¬ 
garded by all modern scholars as a later interpolation. 

Thus, a person who enters into a so-called marriage 
when the first partner is still alive commits adultery and 
cannot be admitted to the sacraments of the Church 
unless the sin be repented of. This, in turn, involves will¬ 
ingness to forego further carnal relations with the per- 

2 St. Mark 10:11 and 12. 
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son to whom the secular law has allowed the divorced 
person to be joined. It should be clearly understood that 
divorce in itself does not excommunicate a person; the 
Church simply ignores what the court has done and con¬ 
siders the man and woman still married. A legal separa¬ 
tion, under whatever name, made necessary by circum¬ 
stances, is none of the Church’s business. 

The Church’s teaching on marriage is embodied in the 
office of Matrimony; regulations governing problems 
which may arise are left to the “canons,” or laws passed 
by the General Convention. These problems are difficult 
and complex. There are, for example, the various causes 
for which an annulment may be granted. An annulment 
is very different from a divorce; it means that subsequent 
to the marriage facts have come to light which show that 
one or both of the parties had no right to enter into the 
marriage in the first place, so that in reality there was 
no marriage at all. The Church must determine what 
grounds shall be allowed for annulment and on what 
terms she will allow the marriage of persons to whom 
annulment is permitted. Other problems arise concern¬ 
ing couples married before becoming baptized members 
of the Church. Any national branch of the Church, such 
as the Episcopal Church in the United States, has the 
right to legislate upon these matters, always provided 
that its legislation does not contravene the faith of the 
whole Church. 

The priest’s part in the Solemnization of Matrimony 
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is to receive the vows, pray for God’s blessing on the mar- 
r * a § e > P r °nounce the couple man and wife, and give the 
solemn blessing of the Church. Since the contracting per¬ 
sons are the actual ministers” of the sacrament, a bap¬ 
tized man and woman making their vows before a jus¬ 
tice of die peace are validly and sacramentally married; 
but it is hard to imagine that loyal Church people would 
wish to be married by any but a priest. 

“God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and keep you; the Lord mercifully with 
his favour look upon you, and fill you with all spiritual 
benediction and grace; that ye may so live together in 
this life, that in the world to come ye may have life ever¬ 
lasting. Amen. The inward and spiritual grace of mar¬ 
riage is power from God to fulfil the marriage vows. 
God s grace can only operate when the will of man al¬ 
lows it, so the man and the woman must will to be faith¬ 
ful to their vows; if they do, God will give them the 
power. It should be a happy marriage indeed when a 
man and a woman have come to the Solemnization of 
Matrimony in the spirit of the opening exhortation, have 
taken then vows with deep sincerity, and have left the 
church building with our Lord’s benediction resting upon 
them. 


Chapter XIII 


UNCTION OF THE SICK 

I S ANY SICK among you? let him call for die elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, anointing 
him with oil in the name of the Lord: And the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.” These words are from the Epistle of St. James. 1 
There have been times in various parts of the Church 
when the original purpose of this anointing has been lost 
sight of and the sacrament confined to preparation for 
death. The title, “Extreme Unction,” lent color to this 
view, for these words were usually interpreted to mean 
Unctio in extremis , that is, anointing at the point of death. 
It is probable, however, that the word extreme was orig¬ 
inally used in its primary sense of “last,” since the anoint¬ 
ing of the sick is the last of three anointings which a 
Christian might receive, the first two being, according to 
ancient rites, at Baptism and at Confirmation. 

The rise of modern sects which stress spiritual healing 
for physical disease has brought home to many people in 
the Episcopal Church the realization that they do not 

1 St. James 5:14 and 15. 
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need to go to some new cult for spiritual healing but may 
find it in their own branch of the Church. The Church, 
however, unlike most of these cults, does not denounce 
the practitioners of medicine but says, rather, to use the 
services of the physician and to add to them the help that 
can come from your own faith and the sacramental min¬ 
istrations of the Church. 

It is clear from the passage in St. James that both 
physical and spiritual results are to expected from the 
anointing. Obviously, unless God had willed that men 
need never die until they wanted to, no sacrament could 
have been intended as a positive cure for all disease. The 
effect of Holy Unction is to give the recipient grace to 
bear his illness, to meet death if it be God’s will that he 
should die, and, on the physical side, to give added 
strength and, in many cases, to effect a cure. In more than 
thirty years as a priest I have anointed a great many sick 
persons and have never failed to find some tangible 
physical benefit resulting. There have been cures which 
physicians have pronounced truly miraculous and in other 
cases pain and distress have disappeared even when a 
cure did not occur. The spiritual effects, both in endur¬ 
ance of sickness and in preparation for death could not, 
of course, be measured. 

The outward and visible sign in Unction of the Sick 
is the anointing with oil blessed for that purpose by the 
bishop. The sacrament may be administered by a priest. 
The form provided in the Book of Common Prayer is as 
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follows: “I anoint thee with oil (or I lay my hand upon 
thee), In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; beseeching the mercy of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that all thy pain and sickness of body being 
put to flight, the blessing of health may be restored unto 
thee. Amen.” The spiritual benefits of the anointing are 
asked in the prayer which precedes the above form, “Re¬ 
lieve ... the distress of this thy servant; release him from 
sin, and drive away all pain of soul and body.” The office 
of Unction of the Sick did not appear in the American 
Prayer Book until the revision of 1928; prior to that time, 
it was the custom of most priests of the Episcopal Church 
to use the form from the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI and many still find that form more satisfactory. It is 
this: “As with this visible oyle thy body outwardly is 
annoynted: so our heavenly father almyghtye God, graunt 
of his infinite goodnesse, that thy soule inwardly may be 
annoynted with the holy gost, who is the spirite of al 
strength, coumforte, reliefe, and gladnesse. And vouche- 
safe for his great mercy (yf it be his blessed will) to re¬ 
store unto thee thy bodely helth, and strength, to serve 
him, and sende thee release of al thy paines, troubles, and 
diseases, both in body and minde. And howsoever his 
goodnesse (by his divyne and unserchable providence) 
shall dispose of thee: we, his unworthy ministers and 
servants, humbly beseche the eternall maiestie, to doe 
with thee according to the multitude of his innumerable 
mercies, and to pardon thee all thy sinnes and offences, 
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committed by all thy bodily senses, passions, and carnall 
afeccions: who also vouchsafe mercifully to graunt unto 
thee gostely strength, by his holy spirite, to withstand and 
overcome al temptacions and assaultes of thine adver- 
sarye, that in no wise he prevaile against thee, but that 
thou mayest have perfit victory and triumph against the 
devil, sinne, and death, through Christ our Lord: Who 
by his death hath overcomed the Prince of death, and 
with the father, and the holy gost evermore liveth and 
reigneth God, worlde without ende. Amen.” 


Chapter XIV 


WORSHIP 

T DON’T GO TO church because I don’t get anything 
out of it.” When people say this it shows that they 
have not the faintest idea of the true reason for going to 
church. St. Paul, speaking to the elders from Ephesus, re¬ 
cords one of the sayings of Christ which is not found in 
the Gospels: “Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said. It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 1 
Apply this admonition to worship and you have the real 
meaning of what is done in church. God is love and He 
asks that we, His children, should love Him. In the fa¬ 
mous poem about Abou ben Adhem, you will remember 
that the recording angel was writing upon a scroll the 
names of those who loved God; and Abou, perceiving 
that his name was not there, told the angel to write him 
simply as one who loved his fellow men. Later the angel 
returns, and “Lo! ben Adhem’s name led all the rest!” 
The idea is, of course, that if you will only love your 
fellow men, God will accept that as equivalent to loving 
Him. How would parents like it if one of their children 
said to them, “I don’t love you but I love my brothers 

1 Acts: 20, 35. 
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and sisters and you must consider that the same as loving 
you?” Parents not only wish their children to love them; 
they expect some outward expression of that love. A 
mother would scarcely be pleased if her child said, “I’ll 
try to show my love for you by being good but I’ll never 
kiss you.” She asks both. A Christian tries to show his 
love for God by living according to God’s will, but he 
should also desire to tell God that he loves Him; doing 
that is what we call “worship.” 

“I can worship just as well under the blue dome of 
heaven as in a church.” One wonders whether these “blue 
domers” really give specific expression of love to God as 
they stroll along a mountain path. When a golfer says, 
“My God!” he is usually cursing his slice rather than invok¬ 
ing the Deity. But even granted that people truly worship 
out-of-doors, they are still missing two-thirds of the point. 
For there are two factors in worship which cannot 
be attained in that way; the first is that no Christian is an 
isolated soul, he is a member of the body, the Church, 
and worship must be corporate, not simply individual; 
“Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” 2 The other factor is that Christ 
provided a definite way in which we may draw near to 
Him, a service which He instituted for that purpose. 

This service has been known by many names. One is 
“Holy Eucharist,” derived from the Greek word mean¬ 
ing thanksgiving. Another, widely used in the Eastern 

2 Heb. 10:25. 
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Church, is “The Liturgy.” The Latin word is Missa which, 
in English, became Mass. The title in the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer is “The Order for the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion.” These last two 
names emphasize the act of receiving; many people, 
therefore, prefer a designation which also includes the 
idea of offering. The term Holy Eucharist is very ancient 
and is used in one instance in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3 The word Mass has the merits of being short 
and in common use throughout the English-speaking 
world. In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI the title 
of the service is “The Supper of the Lorde and The Holy 
Communion, Commonly called the Masse.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth the high priest¬ 
hood of Christ. “But Christ being come an high priest 
of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of 
this building; Neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 4 “For 
Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” J 
“Seeing then that we have a great high priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God ” G This is 

3 p . 568. 

4 Hcb. 9:11 and 12. 

5 Heb. 9:24. 

6 Hcb. 4:14. 
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a picture of the worship in Heaven; this is the true 
Eucharist. We talk of “Eucharists” or “Masses”; there is 
but one Eucharist, one Mass; and that is in Heaven. But 
as we have seen that our Lord created His Church to 
continue His incarnate life on earth, so does He use this 
Church, through the voices and hands of her priests, to 
project upon earth the worship of Heaven. Every Euchar¬ 
ist on earth is a part of the Eucharist in Heaven. Imagine 
a great cathedral in which a priest stands continually of¬ 
fering sacrifice. We enter and join in the offering for a 
while; we leave again, but the worship goes on. When 
we celebrate the Holy Eucharist in our buildings made 
with hands, what we really are doing is entering for the 
time being that cathedral of Heaven. “We have an altar,” 
says the writer of Hebrews. 7 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 8 Thus St. Paul 
makes it clear that you cannot separate the act of Com¬ 
munion from the act of sacrifice, and that is why the 
Church has ruled that at every Eucharist the priest must 
receive Holy Communion, so that even if there be no 
other communicants both aspects of the service will al¬ 
ways be represented. 

“All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, for that thou, of thy tender mercy, didst give 
thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the 

7 Heb. 13:10. 

8 1 Cor. 11:26. 
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Cross for our redemption; who made there (by his one 
oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and suf¬ 
ficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins 
of the whole world; and did institute, and in his holy 
Gospel command us to continue, a perpetual memory 
of that his precious death and sacrifice, until his coming 
again: For in the night in which he was betrayed, he 
took Bread...This is the beginning of the great Prayer 
of Consecration. 0 It makes it plain that the service is in¬ 
deed a “perpetual memorial” of that his precious death 
and sacrifice. There is further reference in this prayer to 
the relation between the Eucharist and the Cross. “Where¬ 
fore, O Lord and heavenly Father, according to the in¬ 
stitution of thy dearly beloved Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we, thy humble servants, do celebrate and make 
here before thy Divine Majesty, with these thy holy gifts, 
which we now offer unto thee, the memorial thy Son 
hath commanded us to make; having in remembrance 
his blessed passion and precious death.” Again, “And we 
earnestly desire thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to ac¬ 
cept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; most 
humbly beseeching thee to grant that, by the merits and 
death of thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in his 
blood, we, and all thy whole Church, may obtain re¬ 
mission of our sins, and all other benefits of his passion.” 
Finally, “And although we are unworthy, through our 
manifold sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice; yet we be- 
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seech thee to accept this our bounden duty and service.” 

Combining the real presence of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the holy sacrament of the altar, of which we learned in 
a previous chapter, with the aspect of sacrifice which we 
have just been considering, it should now be plain what 
worship in the Holy Eucharist means. As the priest says 
the solemn words of consecration our first thought will 
be of the wonderful nearness of Jesus in this special 
presence which He vouchsafes to us and we should pour 
out our hearts to Him in loving adoration. We may use 
any words or no words at all; many people like to say 
softly at this point in the service, “Jesus, my Lord, I thee 
adore; O make me love thee more and more!” 10 And 
then, since we are taking part in the offering of a sacri¬ 
fice, we shall want to offer it for something. It is always 
offered, as we have seen, that “we, and thy whole Church, 
may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits 
of his passion”; but to that we may add other “inten¬ 
tions,” that is, special purposes for which we make the 
offering, some suggested, perhaps, by the priest from the 
altar, some our own particular petitions. Any prayer 
which we may make at this time is linked with the great 
prayer at the altar which, ascending with mighty power 
to the throne of God, carries with it our imperfect sup¬ 
plications. That is why the Holy Eucharist is properly 
a part of so many important moments in the life of a 
Christian: of marriages, of ordinations, of burials, or, for 

10 T/ie Hymnal, 1940. Hymn 460. 
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that matter, of any great occasion or of any time of stress. 
More and more people are learning to bring their prob¬ 
lems and perplexities, their sorrows and their joys, to the 
altar of God. 

When our blessed Lord instituted the Holy Eucharist 
He used the words which are the heart and core of die 
service, “This is my body, this is my blood”; the other 
prayers which He may have used on that occasion were 
not recorded for us. The Church has been free, there¬ 
fore, to place His words, like a brilliant diamond set in 
gold, in the Liturgy. Liturgy has been defined as “prayer 
in action.” It is far more than a haphazard arrangement 
of devotions; it is more like a great drama, setting forth 
orally and visually the passion of Christ. Beginning on a 
note of penitence (Lord have mercy, etc.), it proceeds 
through prayer, instruction (the Epistle and Gospel), the 
affirmation of faith (Creed) to lead us ever higher and 
higher until, after “lifting up our hearts,” and joining in 
the song of the choirs of Heaven (Holy, holy, holy) we 
come to the great climax of the Consecration and the 
Communion. To use another analogy, worshiping at the 
Holy Eucharist is like climbing the Mount of the Trans¬ 
figuration with our Lord; like the Apostles, we must 
come down from the mount and return to the world of 
men, but we take with us the inspiration and strength 
which have been given to us. 

“Come with us, O blessed Jesus, 

With us evermore to be; 
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And in leaving now thine altar, 

Let us nevermore leave thee!” 11 

There are other services of worship in the Book of 
Common Prayer, notably diose of Morning and Evening 
Prayer. It is worth while considering the origin of these 
two services. As the monastic life developed in the 
Church, there grew up a round of services called “offices” 
which constituted, together with the Mass, the daily 
“work of prayer” of the monks and nuns. The night of¬ 
fice was called “Matins” and the day offices were Prime 
(the first hour), Lauds, Terce (the third hour, or nine 
o’clock by modern time), Sext (noon), None (ninth 
hour), Vespers, and Compline (the bedtime office). The 
heart of these offices is the Psalter, together with anti¬ 
phons, responds, hymns, lessons, and prayers. Gradually, 
the recitation of the “Breviary,” as the collection of these 
services is called, became obligatory for all clergy as well 
as for die members of religious orders. When Archbishop 
Cranmer set forth the first Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England in 1549, he had a brilliant idea. 
Why not revise the offices so that instead of being com¬ 
plicated and many in number, there should be but two, 
and those so simple that the laity might profitably take 
part in them? Accordingly, he consolidated the Breviary 
into two offices, the first, for the morning, he called, “An 
Ordre for Mattyns Dayly Through the Yere”; the other, 
“An Ordre for Evensong Throughout the Yere.” Sim- 
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plification was attained by dropping the variable anti¬ 
phons and responds, while retaining the recitation of the 
whole Psalter once each month. The lessons from Holy 
Scripture were made longer and two were provided for 
each office, one from the Old Testament and one from 
the New Testament. Cranmer’s hope was that the farmer 
folk who comprised the bulk of England s population 
would stop at the church on the way to the fields to say 
Mattyns with the priest, returning on their way home for 
Evensong. 

This hope was never realized to any great extent. Two 
things did happen, however, one commendable, the other 
unfortunate. The first was that Evensong became the 
popular Sunday evening service which it still is in Eng¬ 
land, although in the United States the automobile has 
changed people’s Sunday habits so much that evening 
services are constantly diminishing in popularity. The 
other result of Cranmer’s experiment was that in later 
years, when the influence of the Reformation on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe became felt in England, Mattyns, or 
Morning Prayer (as it was later called), was put into a 
position for which it was never designed, that of the 
principal service on Sunday morning, displacing the 
Lord’s own service of the Mass. The curious fact is that, 
in all the revisions of the Book of Common Prayer which 
have since been undertaken, never once has any change 
been made which would substantiate the notion that any 
service but the Holy Eucharist is intended to be chief 
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act of Sunday worship. The titles of the two offices are 
still “The Order for Daily Morning (or Evening) Prayer,” 
indicating that their function is the same as when Cran- 
mer originated them. There is no provision in them for 
a sermon, for the giving out of notices, or for taking an 
offering, all of which things are universally done at the 
chief service on Sundays. But the rubrics in the service 
of Holy Communion specify, “Then shall be declared 
unto the People what Holy Days, or Fasting Days, are 
in the week following to be observed.... Then followeth 
the Sermon. After which, the Priest, when there is a 
Communion, shall return to the Holy Table, and begin 
the Offertory. It is thus the plain intention of the Book 
of Common Prayer that the Holy Eucharist should retain 
its position, which it has held from the very beginning of 
the Church, as “The Lord’s own service on the Lord’s 
Day. More and more, in the Episcopal Church, it is re¬ 
gaining this place of honor from which Morning Prayer 
had, because of circumstances which we shall mention in 
a later chapter, driven it. 


Chapter XV 

PRAYERS OUT OF A BOOK 


A CERTAIN CLERGYMAN of one of the non-litur- 
gical Christian bodies was present for the first time 
at worship in an Episcopal church. After the service the 
rector asked him how he had liked the experience. It 
seems to me,” said the minister, that all that you do is 
to read the minutes of the previous meeting. One of the 
commonest objections to the Episcopal Church is the use 
of “prayers out of a book,” because it is alleged that the use 
of a liturgy makes for formalism. Extemporaneous prayer, 
however, may also become formalistic, depending en¬ 
tirely upon the gift of the minister for adequate expres¬ 
sion of the spiritual needs and aspirations of the congre¬ 
gation. It should be remembered that public worship is 
not intended to take the place of private devotions but 
is primarily a corporate act. No one prayer, whether cen¬ 
turies old or composed on the spur of the moment, will 
say what every worshiper present would wish to put be¬ 
fore God on that particular occasion. The object of any 
Church service should be to express the praise, penitence, 
thanksgiving, intercession, and petition of the congrega¬ 
tion as a whole; and to express it in language which is 
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carefully chosen, dignified, and beautiful. Liturgies de¬ 
veloped because the gift of expression is vouchsafed to few 
and the forms which had stood the test of time proved 
superior to improvisations. The liturgy has always been 
living and growing, never static. Each generation has 
contributed to it; the mediocre always disappears, the 
inspired abides. 

It is impossible to say just when the services of the 
Church began to follow set forms. St. Justin Martyr, in 
the middle of the second century, describes the worship 
of his day in the following words: “On the day called 
Sunday all those who live in the towns, or in the country, 
meet together; and the memoirs of the apostles and the 
writings of the prophets are read, so long as time allows. 
Then, when the reader has ended, the president (i.e., 
bishop) addresses words of instruction and exhortation 
to imitate these good things. Then we all stand up to¬ 
gether and offer prayers. And when prayer is ended, 
bread is brought and wine and water, and the president 
offers up alike prayer and thanksgivings with all his 
energy, and the people give their assent, saying the 
Amen .” 1 There is no way of knowing whether these pray¬ 
ers followed a form or were extemporaneous. There are 
extant no actual service-books prior to the prayers of Ser- 
apion, Bishop of Thmuis (c. 350). From then until the 
seventh century we have no manuscripts of forms of wor- 
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ship, although many treatises of the intervening years 
refer to their existence and give excerpts from them. 

It is worth noting that when service-books made their 
appearance they were designed for use by individual par¬ 
ticipants or groups such as the choir. Instead of there 
being but one book, intended only for the officiant, parts, 
like those issued to the players in an orchestra, were dis¬ 
tributed. “This method of providing Service-books for 
individuals is all of a piece with the old view of what a 
service is: it was normally regarded, not as a simple func¬ 
tion, performed by a minister for the benefit of a con¬ 
gregation, but rather as being a complex act of worship, 
to which many and various persons combined to con¬ 
tribute the various component parts: and this being so, 
it is only natural to find that the earliest Service-books 
were arranged upon this principle, so as to enable each 
individual, not so much to take an active part in the 
whole service, as to contribute his quota. But later, as 
piety decayed, the services were said in a less dignified 
way; the old Solemn Mass disappeared almost entirely 
and even High Mass with three Ministers gave way be¬ 
fore the custom of celebrating Low Masses without deacon 
and subdeacon or choir; in these the celebrant became 
responsible for the whole service instead of only his own 
proper part, and therefore he required a ‘Missale plenum,’ 
containing all the various parts combined. Again, as the 
result of a similar decadence, the Divine Office was re¬ 
cited in private instead of in choir, and a similar fusion 
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of all the component parts into one book became neces¬ 
sary. As a result of this evolution, by the time of the 
Reformation there were five service-books in use in the 
Western Church: the Missal, the book of die Mass; the 
Breviary, die daily office; die Manual, the occasional of¬ 
fices used by a priest; the Pontifical, the bishop’s book; 
and the Processional, the collection of litanies, so called 
because they were said in procession. 

The Church of England declared her independence 
from Rome in 1534. Henry VIII died in 1547, and it was 
only in the last two years of his reign that there was 
manifested any interest in liturgical reform. Up to that 
time the Latin service-books were in use as before. On 
the continent of Europe, Francis de Quinones, a Spanish 
Franciscan, and Archbishop Hermann of Cologne had 
pioneered in liturgical reform and their work, although 
abortive because of papal suppression, influenced Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer of Canterbury. Litanies in English had 
existed for 150 years in the “primers,” or books of private 
devotion, and in 1544, when wars and pestilence were 
working havoc among the people of England, the first 
real step toward worship in the vernacular was taken by 
the promulgation of an official litany in English, in order 
that the people generally might take part in the supplica¬ 
tions for which such dire need was felt. This litany was 
probably written by Cranmer and is substantially the one 

2 History of the Book, of Common Prayer, Procter and Frcre, Macmillan and 
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in use today. It was followed, in 1545? by an or< ^ er that 
a chapter of the Bible be read in English after the Te 
Deum and the Magnificat. 

Edward VI ascended the throne in 1547, and on April 
nth of that year Compline, the bedtime office of the 
Breviary, was sung in English in the royal chapel. On 
Easter Day, 1548, the first English interpolations in the 
Latin Mass were ordered. English words of administra¬ 
tion of Holy Communion and “The peace of God” at the 
end of the service were introduced. But the most impor¬ 
tant addition to the service was the English “Order of 
Communion,” said after the Consecration and before the 
administration. This “order” is still in the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, although its parts have been separated. It 
begins with the exhortation, “Ye who do truly and earn¬ 
estly repent,” and continues with the general confession, 
absolution, “comfortable words,” and the “Prayer of hum¬ 
ble access,” which begins, “We do not presume to come 
to this, thy table.” 

Meanwhile, work was going forward on a complete 
English service-book. We have no certain knowledge of 
the names of those who participated in diis task but, 
from a letter written years later, in 15555 by Cranmer to 
Queen Mary, it is apparent that there was sharp division 
between those who favored following the ancient forms 
and the men who were influenced by the movements on 
the continent. It is significant, however, that Cranmer 
observes in the course of the letter that all were agreed 
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without controversy (not one saying contrary), that 
the sei vices of the Church ought to be in the mother 
tongue.” 

On September 4 th, 1548, the “Protector” of the realm, 
Regent for the boy king, ordered die vice-chancellor and 
the heads of houses at Cambridge University to use in 
their colleges, chapels, and other churches, “one uniform 
order, rite, ceremonies in the Mass, Mattins, and Even¬ 
song, and all divine service in the same to be said or sung, 
such as is presently used in the King’s Majesty’s Chapel’ 
and none other. The prescribed forms, sent with this 
order, are not extant, but it is clear that they were sub¬ 
stantially those of the First Book of Common Prayer 
which appeared in 1549 and, by an “Act of Uniformity,” 
was made compulsory on and after Whitsunday, June 
9th, of that year, throughout the realm. The character of 
this book is described by Procter and Frere as follows: 
“The First reformed Prayer Book, though bearing some 
traces of foreign influence, was, in fact, a revision of the 
old Service-books of the English Church. Simplicity was 
gained by the omission of numberless ancient features of 
the mediaeval offices.... In this process many a rite, such 
as the Communion Office or the Office of Baptism, was 
very much changed, and many a beautiful and valuable 
feature was sacrificed. But the First English Book of 
Common Prayer was formed, not by a composition of 
new materials, but by a reverent, and on the whole con¬ 
servative, handling of the earlier services, of which large 
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portions were simply translated and retained.”' 1 Thus the 
year 1549 is a milestone in the history of Christian wor¬ 
ship. The title, Common Prayer, emphasizes the right 
and duty of the congregation to take an active part in all 
services, their participation made possible by the use of 
the vernacular and the simplification of rites. 

Archbishop Cranmer became more and more influenced 
by the continental reformers and invited many of them to 
England, notably the Lutheran Martin Bucer and die 
Calvinist Peter Martyr Vermigli, whom he installed as 
professors of divinity at Cambridge and Oxford. These 
scholars were asked to submit criticisms of the Prayer 
Book, which they did at great length and with consider¬ 
able vehemence. The result was the second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, promulgated in 1552, which departed far 
more from the old order than had the first book. It was 
short-lived, for in 1553 Edward died, Mary became Queen 
of England, and with the return of the country to the 
papal fold the Latin service-books were restored. The 
book of 1552, however, left its mark upon later revisions. 

Under Queen Elizabeth who succeeded to the throne 
in 1558, the Church of England once more became inde¬ 
pendent. Elizabeth’s consuming passion was the unifica¬ 
tion of the English people and in a later chapter we shall 
see how she endeavored to reconcile the widely divergent 
religious groups in her realm. In line with this policy 
the Act of Uniformity of 1559 set forth a Book of Com- 
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mon Prayer which was a compromise between the books 
of 1549 an d 1552. The compulsory use of the Prayer Book 
was violently resisted by the papists on the one hand and 
by the Puritans on the other. Both of these factions were 
opposed to common prayer. The Romanists desired pas¬ 
sive attendance at a rite said by a priest and his immediate 
attendants; the Puritans wished to listen equally pas¬ 
sively to a minister reading the Bible, preaching, and 
praying extemporaneously. A single Amen marked the 
extent to which the Puritans were willing to participate 
in public worship. But for four centuries the Church of 
England and her daughter Churches have stoutly main¬ 
tained the ideal of the Book of Common Prayer, and in 
our own day this stand seems to be bearing fruit both in 
Rome and in the Protestant bodies. A strong liturgical 
movement in the Roman Church, fathered by the Bene¬ 
dictine order, is teaching the participation of the congre¬ 
gation in the Mass; and Protestants are increasingly re¬ 
turning to liturgical forms of worship. 

One more battle remained to be fought for the Prayer 
Book. When Charles II came to the throne in 1661, after 
the liturgy of the Church of England had been banned 
for sixteen years by the Puritan parliament which had 
executed Charles I, an attempt was made to reconcile 
the Presbyterians to the national Church. To this end, a 
commission of twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian 
divines was appointed to consider revision of the Eliza¬ 
bethan Prayer Book. The latter group drew up a long 
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list of objections to virtually every part of the book. Their 
attacks were so virulent and intolerant that the bishops 
soon lost the sympathetic attitude with which they had 
approached their task and replied in no uncertain terms 
to the objections, pointing out that the Prayer Book in 
every case conformed to the ancient and Catholic teaching 
of the Church. Though the bishops were firm, they were 
not lacking in a sense of humor, as is evidenced by their 
reply to the objection that selections from the Apocrypha 
ought not to be read in the lessons for Morning and Eve¬ 
ning Prayer. They said, “This comes ill from the advo¬ 
cates of preaching. It is heartily to be wished that ser¬ 
mons were as good as the Apocrypha.” 

The upshot of the whole matter was that in 1662 a 
Book of Common Prayer was authorized which, varying 
but slightly from the Elizabethan book, has continued 
as the Prayer Book of the Church of England to the 
present day. In 1928 the convocations of Canterbury and 
York, which are the ecclesiastical legislative bodies in 
England, passed a revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but Parliament, which has the final authority in 
the established Church, voted it down. 

The Church of England in the colonies of North 
America used, of course, the Prayer Book of the mother 
Church. After the revolution, when the Episcopal Church 
became autonomous, an American Book of Common 
Prayer was adopted by General Convention. Its preface 
sets forth the underlying principles of the book as fol- 
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lows: The attention of this Church was in the first place 
drawn to those alterations in the Liturgy which became 
necessary in the prayers for our Civil Rulers, in conse¬ 
quence of the Revolution... . But while these alterations 
were in review before the Convention, they could not 
but, with gratitude to God, embrace the happy occasion 
which was offered to them (uninfluenced and unre¬ 
strained by any worldly authority whatsoever) to take 
a further review of the Public Service, and to establish 
such other alterations and amendments therein as might 
be deemed expedient. 

“It seems unnecessary to enumerate all the different 
alterations and amendments. They will appear, and it is 
to be hoped, the reasons of them also, upon a comparison 
of this with the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England. In which it will also appear that this Church 
is far from intending to depart from the Church of Eng¬ 
land in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or wor¬ 
ship; or further than local circumstances require.” 

That the phrase, “further than local circumstances re¬ 
quire, was somewhat liberally interpreted is shown by 
some rather drastic changes, notably in the Prayer of 
Consecration in the service of Holy Communion. The 
first American bishop was Samuel Seabury of Connecti¬ 
cut who, consecrated by the bishops of the Scottish Epis¬ 
copal Church, came back to this country with great ad¬ 
miration for the liturgy of that Church. This liturgy, de¬ 
veloped in that tiny island of Episcopalianism which was 
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set in the sea of Scotch Presbyterianism, had been in¬ 
fluenced not only by the ancient Western forms but by 
the liturgies of the Eastern Church. Bishop Seabury suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing into the American service of Holy 
Communion a Prayer of Consecration based upon the 
Scottish form, to which we owe the Oblation, the Invo¬ 
cation, and the beautiful concluding paragraph which 
emphasizes the sacrificial character of the service, as we 
pointed out in the previous chapter. This is a great im¬ 
provement over die English prayer, which ends abruptly 
with our Lord’s words of institution. 

The American Church has twice revised the Book of 
Common Prayer, in 1892 and in 1928. In both instances, 
the changes were in the direction of flexibility of use, en¬ 
richment from ancient and new sources, and recognition 
of new factors in modern life. An example of this last is 
the petition in the Litany which now reads, “That it may 
please thee to preserve all who travel by land, by water, 
or by air.” 

It was pointed out earlier in this chapter that there 
were five service-books in use in England at the time of 
the Reformation. All five are included in the Book of 
Common Prayer. From the Breviary we have the offices 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, together with the Psalter. 
The collects belong both to the Breviary and to the Missal. 
The section headed “Prayers and Thanksgivings” may 
also be assigned jointly to the Breviary and to the Missal. 
The Litany, with the attendant Penitential Office, comes 
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from the Processional. The Holy Communion, together 
with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, occupies 202 
pages in the center of the book and is equivalent, of course, 
to the Missal. Belonging to the Manual are Holy Baptism, 
the Offices of Instruction, the Solemnization of Matri¬ 
mony, the Thanksgiving after Child-birth, the Visitation 
of the Sick, and the Burial of the Dead. From the Pontif¬ 
ical we have Confirmation, the Ordinal, the Consecration 
of a Church or Chapel, and the Office of Institution. 

Following these offices we find A Catechism. The sur¬ 
vival of this catechism in the Prayer Book is somewhat 
anomalous. At the last revision, the Offices of Instruction 
were designed to take its place, but apparently enough 
members of General Convention were so attached to the 
old catechism that it was retained, although relegated to 
the back of the book, probably on the principle “out of 
sight, out of mind.” The Offices of Instruction include the 
subject matter of the catechism, with considerable im¬ 
provement in clarity of expression; and they add much 
valuable material not found in the catechism. The latter, 
therefore, would seem to have become something in the 
nature of a useless appendix which might well be excised 
at the next revision. 

The section of Family Prayer cannot be said to stem 
from any of the five service-books but corresponds roughly 
to the primers of private devotion in pre-Reformation 
times. It is a treasury of lovely prayers for family or per¬ 
sonal use. 
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Finally, we have the Articles of Religion. There has 
been considerable agitation in favor of dropping this 
section. The articles date from the bitter controversies of 
the 16th century, most of which have long since ceased 
to be of interest, save to historians. They were purposely 
made ambiguous in order that all parties in England at 
that time might be willing to subscribe to diem, and 
many are open to either Catholic or Protestant interpreta¬ 
tion. The doctrinal statement in the articles which are of 
permanent importance are adequately set forth in other 
parts of the Book of Common Prayer. Acceptance of the 
articles is required of the English clergy but not, by any 
legislation whatever, of either the clergy or laity of the 
American Episcopal Church. 

If the question be asked, “Where may the true genius 
of the Episcopal Church best be ascertained ?” the answer 
is, ‘In the Book of Common Prayer.” Through all the 
vicissitudes of political and religious controversy the 
Prayer Book has set forth the doctrine, discipline, and wor¬ 
ship of the Catholic Church. Translated into the tongues 
of all the peoples to whom Anglican missionaries have 
ministered, it has always been a liturgy in the language 
of the people, it has always been truly a Book of Common 
Prayer. 


Chapter XVI 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY 


LOVE TO SING, “Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
’ * and, “Like a mighty army moves the Church of 
God.” These words, however, become slightly ridiculous 
if die army behaves like a mob. The difference between 
an army and a mob lies not in the wearing of a uniform 
but in discipline. An army may be made up of conscripts 
or of volunteers; but in either case the soldiers obey the 
officers, the officers obey those of higher rank, and they 
all obey the commander-in-chief. The Christian army is 
made up of volunteers. It is true that in one sense a 
baby is conscripted at Baptism; but, although this con¬ 
script will never cease to be a part of the army, he or she 
may later decline to serve in the ranks and may thus 
retire unmolested to inactive status. Those who elect, of 
their own free choice, to remain in active service should 
be willing to submit to discipline. In the papal branch 
of the Church, this discipline is enforced to a considerable 
degree; you either obey the articles of war or you lose 
your standing in the army. The Episcopal Church makes 
little effort to enforce discipline; each soldier obeys or 
disobeys as he sees fit. This non-interference may be a 
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source of weakness but it may also become a source of 
strength, when obedience is freely rendered; for obedience 
without compulsion is always whole-hearted. 

The commander-in-chief of the Christian army is Christ. 
In the Roman system, his vice-commander on earth is the 
Pope, to whom all subordinate commanders and the rank 
and file owe implicit obedience. The Episcopal Church 
has no such officer with absolute power and her bishops 
and priests govern within the framework of a threefold 
authority: the decisions of the universal Church, the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the laws passed by the demo¬ 
cratic governing bodies, namely, General Convention and 
the conventions of each diocese. 

American Church Lau/, 1 by the late Edwin Augustine 
White, was long the recognized authority on this subject. 
Canon White said: “The proposition that there is a 
Common Law Ecclesiatical, which holds the same rela¬ 
tion to the Church as the Common law does to the State, 
seems so self-evident a proposition as to require no 
proof.” “Common law” means certain principles which 
are so universally recognized because of long-standing 
acceptance that they have the force of law without the 
necessity of a specific statute on the subject. Applied to 
the Church it means that, if the universal Church has 
set forth a principle, the principle is binding in any 
branch of the Church which has not specifically repudi¬ 
ated it. An example is the rule of fasting Communion, to 
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which we have previously alluded. Neither the Church 
of England nor the Episcopal Church makes any specific 
requirement of this fast, but neither has ever nullified 
the common law of the Church on the subject, which 
should command the obedience of all loyal soldiers in 
the army of Christ. 

The Book of Common Prayer is more than a manual 
of worship. The text of the services, the rubrical direc¬ 
tions, and the prefatory and explanatory matter all con¬ 
tain statements of doctrine and discipline which are 
authoritative because they are officially set forth by the 
governing body, General Convention. 

The “Constitution and Canons” have the same author¬ 
ity. Each diocese has its own constitution and canons, the 
latter term here meaning, simply, ecclesiastical laws, 
which bear the same relation to those of General Con¬ 
vention as do the laws of a State to diose of the Congress 
of the United States. No diocese may pass a canon which 
contravenes those of General Convention and General 
Convention has no moral right to enact any canon which 
contravenes the law of the universal Church. If, for 
example. General Convention should enact that the doc¬ 
trine of the Incarnation was no longer accepted in the 
Episcopal Church, the immediate result would be that 
the Episcopal Church would cease to be a true branch 
of die Church universal. 

Let us now consider certain matters of discipline in 
the light of the threefold authority which we have de- 
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scribed. We have already seen that the Church from the 
beginning obeyed the order of her commander-in-chief 
in establishing as her principal act of corporate worship 
the one service which our Lord instituted, the Holy 
Eucharist. The Church also made attendance at this serv¬ 
ice on every Sunday and certain great holy days a matter 
of obligation. If we accept the principle that the voice 
of the Church is the voice of Christ, to disobey this pre¬ 
cept of attendance at the Holy Eucharist is to disobey 
Christ, and to disobey Christ is sin. Our other two sources 
of authority supplement this common law. The canon 
entitled “Of die due celebration of Sundays” reads, “All 
persons within this Church shall celebrate and keep the 
Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, by regular partic¬ 
ipation in the public worship of the Church, by hearing 
the Word of God read and taught, and by other acts of 
devotion and works of charity, using all godly and sober 
conversation.” Thus the canon law of the Episcopal 
Church makes regular Sunday attendance at public wor¬ 
ship obligatory, not voluntary; and we have already seen 
that the Prayer Book indicates plainly that the Holy 
Eucharist is the service intended to be used for fulfilling 
the obligation. 

It is sometimes objected that mandatory attendance at 
worship may become mechanical, may smack of the 
letter rather than of die spirit. This will not be so if going 
to church is thought of in terms of meedng a person, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, rather than in terms of going through 
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a certain rite. When I was in college I once promised 
some old friends of my family who lived in the town that 
I would come to see them often. I had every intention of 
doing so, as I thoroughly enjoyed my visits to that home; 
but in the rush of college life I simply let it slide. There¬ 
upon, they insisted that I make it a regular practice to 
dine with them on a certain evening each week. Once 
that arrangement was made, I never missed a single 
week. Does this not show that the Church is wise in re¬ 
quiring us to make our visits to our Lord regular rather 
than spasmodic? 

While Sunday has always been recognized as a day 
on which attendance is required, there has been con¬ 
siderable variation in the Church as to other “holy days 
of obligation.” The most satisfactory solution of this ques¬ 
tion for the members of the Episcopal Church would 
seem to be that of a group of competent scholars whp 
have recently studied the problem and have recommended 
the observance of those days which have been set forth 
by the Western part of the Church, omitting any which 
are not included in the Book of Common Prayer. These 
days are The Circumcision, the Ascension of our Lord, 
All Saints’ Day, and Christmas Day. 2 

We now come to the matter of fasting and abstinence. 

Cf. A Statement concerning worship, fasting and abstinence and the 
precepts of the Church adopted by the Clerical Union for the Maintenance 
and Defense of Catholic Principles and the American Church Union, from 
a report made to them by their Joint Committee on Discipline in 1943, and 
published for them by the American Church Union, Rosemont, Pa. Price 10 
cents. 
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Fasting is common to practically all religions and there 
are innumerable references to the practice in the Bible. 
It remains, therefore, to consider what use the Christian 
Church makes of this form of discipline. There is a dis¬ 
tinction between the words fasting and abstinence. The 
latter means self-denial, by refraining from the eating 
of meat, or by some other form of discipline; the former 
adds to that abstention a lessening of the amount of food 
taken, not necessarily complete abstention from food. On 
page li of the prefatory matter in the Book of Common 
Prayer we find “A Table of Fasts,” under which are listed 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday. These are, then, two 
days on which members of the Episcopal Church are 
required to lessen the quantity of food eaten. The next 
table is headed, “Other Days of Fasting, on Which the 
Church Requires Such a Measure of Abstinence as Is 
More Especially Suited to Extraordinary Acts and 
Exercises of Devotion.” Days listed are: I. The Forty Days 
of Lent. II. The Ember days 3 at the Four Seasons... . III. 
All the Fridays in the Year, except Christmas Day, and The 
Epiphany, or any Friday which may intervene between 
these Feasts.” It is sometimes maintained that the language 
here employed is too vague to indicate just what com¬ 
municants of the Episcopal Church are supposed to do 
about it. If, however, we read these requirements in the 

3 The Ember Days are those set apart for prayer on behalf of persons pre¬ 
paring for Holy Orders and are the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays after 
the First Sunday in Lent, the Feast of Pentecost, September 14th, and De¬ 
cember 13th. 
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light of the common law of the Church, there should be 
little difficulty in determining what diey mean. Friday 
abstinence has always meant abstinence from meat; why 
should it suddenly mean something else ? And if Church 
folk do not abstain from meat, what do they abstain from ? 
In actual practice, people either keep Friday by not eating 
meat or they do not keep it at all. Sunday is a feast day 
because it is the joyful day of our Lord’s Resurrection; Fri¬ 
day is a day of abstinence because it is the day of His suffer¬ 
ing on the Cross; but because Friday, unlike Sunday, is a 
business day, it is never noticed unless we have some 
definite reminder, a reminder provided by the Church’s 
way of observing it. The same precedent of common law 
guides us in keeping the other two categories of abstinence 
days; Ember Days are like Fridays and in Lent we add 
Wednesdays as meatless days and on the other week days 
restrict the amount of food which we allow ourselves. 

In the chapter on Holy Communion, we remarked 
that the maximum frequency of reception allowed by 
the Church is once each day. We said nothing about any 
minimum requirement, for in dealing with the spiritual 
benefits of Holy Communion it would be absurd to talk 
about a minimum. From the standpoint of discipline, 
however, the Church must lay down some rule whereby 
the status of a “communicant in good standing” may be 
determined. A rubric at the end of the service of Holy 
Communion in the Prayer Book of the Church of Eng¬ 
land says, “And note, that every parishioner shall com- 
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municate at the least three times in the year, of which 
Easter is to be one.” Inasmuch as this rubric is not found 
in the American Prayer Book, the communicant stand¬ 
ing in this branch of the Church depends only upon the 
ancient common law of the Church which makes the 
requirement a Communion at Eastertide, not necessarily 
on Easter Day itself. 

Regular support of the Church is also a part of her 
discipline. There are many who think that the Biblical 
rule of tithing, that is, of giving one tenth of one’s income 
to God, should be observed. If it is not followed literally, 
at least its principle is sound, that of giving a definite per¬ 
centage of income rather than an amount based on what 
other people are doing. 

To obey the Church’s laws concerning marriage is a 
matter of discipline. We have already treated this sub¬ 
ject in a previous chapter. 

If one accepts the use of the sacrament of Absolution 
as a part of the spiritual life of the Church, one will, of 
course, wish to follow the ancient discipline, which is to 
confess whenever in mortal sin and certainly at Eastertide. 

“Like a mighty army moves the Church of God.” How 
true this is when the discipline of the Church is willingly 
and conscientiously observed, and how false die phrase 
rings when Church people simply do as they please! No 
one is compelled to be a soldier of Christ, but, if we are 
to be His soldiers at all, we should surely wish to be good 


ones. 


Chapter XVII 


TWO WORLDS 

nPHE STANDARD Dictionary gives two meanings for 
the word amphibious; the first is the common use, 
living both on land and in water; the second is as 
follows: “Of a mixed nature; having two lives; con¬ 
nected with two ranks, classes, or the like.” In the sense 
of the second definition the Christian is amphibious. He 
is of a mixed nature, for he has a soul and a body; he has 
two lives, one in the world of the body and the other in 
the world of the spirit. 

There are people who live almost entirely in the world 
of the body. This may be a very nice world, filled with 
such delightful things as loving families, the beauties of 
nature, and the glories of literature and the arts. At the 
other extreme are those who live chiefly in the world of 
of the spirit; we call them mystics or contemplatives. 
The average Christian must direct his life somewhere 
between these two opposite poles. His problem is to strike 
the proper balance. To help him to do so the Church 
offers him the life of sacrament and prayer, and, as we 
have already considered the sacraments, let us now turn 
to the way of prayer. 
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Prayer has been defined as “any loving communication 
between the soul and God.” It will be apparent from 
this definition that prayer is far more than “asking God 
for things,” which is as far as some people get in their 
conception-of what prayer means. One often hears the 
boast, “I still say the same prayers which I learned at my 
Mother’s knee.” This should not be a boast since it is a 
confession of stunted growth. A remark like that is as 
sensible as to say, “I’ve never learned anything that I was 
not taught in the first grade.” Our Lord bade us be child¬ 
like, not childish. 

There are five principal elements in true Christian 
prayer, and the first is worship. The soul entering upon 
prayer should consider the nature of God, His perfec¬ 
tion, His holiness, His love; such contemplation will in¬ 
evitably lead to an act of adoration. The contrast be¬ 
tween God’s perfection and our sinfulness will bring us 
to the second step, self-examination and confession of sin. 
From this will come the realization that in spite of our 
sin God has done great things for us, and the third point 
will be a thanksgiving. After this we may begin to “ask”; 
but we should not begin with our needs; rather we should 
remember the needs of others, so that the fourth element 
in our prayer will be intercession. Last of all comes peti¬ 
tion for ourselves. We may ask God for anything at all, 
provided that we add, either literally or in spirit, “Never¬ 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done.” God always 
answers prayer but not always in the way we would have 
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Him answer. After all, you do not give a baby a razor to 
play with just because he asks for it. 

All this does not mean that prayers have to be long. 
One can take an hour for prayer or one can include all 
five parts of prayer in a two minute devotion. The time 
allotted to prayer by a Christian depends upon his own 
desire and the circumstances of his daily life. It is highly 
desirable to make a rule for oneself, a rule to be followed 
as a minimum, never as a maximum. The use of the 
Prayer Book and manuals of devotion in private prayer 
may be helpful, always provided that one is not tied down 
to them. We use certain forms in daily life, such as 
“Good morning” or “Good-bye”; one could hardly have 
satisfactory communication with one’s fellow men if re¬ 
stricted entirely to such forms, and it is poor prayer which 
never uses any speech save stereotyped phrases. And be 
it noted that communication implies a two-way conver¬ 
sation, not a monologue; people who talk all the time 
are bores. There should be intervals in our prayers when 
we keep still and listen for the voice of God. 

We have mentioned the need for growth in the life of 
prayer. Meditation, or mental prayer, which does not 
mean pious wanderings of the mind but real spiritual 
work, has been expounded by devotional writers who give 
us many methods for building meditations upon the 
study of a passage of Holy Scripture or some great mys¬ 
tery of the faith. Contemplative prayer goes beyond medi¬ 
tation in striving for union with God. Contemplation 
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is not, in spite of popular opinion, possible only for her¬ 
mits, monks, and nuns. Father Hughson, of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, says in his book Contemplative Prayer 
“A specially sheltered life is not a necessary requirement 
for the cultivation of the higher walks of prayer. Those 
who live busy lives in the world may become quite pro¬ 
ficient in the work of prayer if they know how to use 
their opportunities.” I recommend this book to any who 
desire help in learning how to pray better. 

We have spoken of a rule of prayer but we might 
broaden this suggestion to include a rule of life. Some 
people are methodical by nature and manage their lives 
carefully; others are so flighty that their lives manage 
them. Almost everybody has more to do in any given 
day than there is time to accomplish, but whereas some 
folk budget their time, others are always behind with 
their tasks and late for every appointment. It is my 
opinion that the former not only get more done but have 
a better time. It is not much fun to play while unfinished 
work is hanging over you. And if we decide to budget 
our time, how much shall we allot to religion? 

We may well envy the men and women in our mon¬ 
asteries and convents. They work long hours but their 
day is carefully planned so that the term religious life, 
which is commonly used to describe that vocation, is 
truly descriptive. Arising at an early hour, they have said 
the offices of Prime and Lauds, and have attended the 

1 Shirley C. Hughson, O. H. C., The Macmillan Co., New York. 
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Holy Eucharist, before breakfast. In the course of the day 
they say the other offices and have definite times for 
meditation and intercession. They do housework and 
spend long hours at the tasks which their particular com¬ 
munities perform—in the women’s orders, teaching, care 
of the sick, running orphanages, parish visiting, em¬ 
broidery, making altar bread. Typical activities in a 
monastery include preparation for preaching missions, 
writing books and pamphlets, running a publishing 
business, editing a magazine, and handling a vast cor¬ 
respondence with clergy and lay folk all over the country. 
Anyone who has visited a religious house knows the ab¬ 
surdity of the traditional conception of monks and nuns 
idling in cloisters or spending their time lolling in beauti¬ 
ful gardens. They are busy people and their life is or¬ 
dered and efficient. 

It comes as a surprise and even a shock to many people 
to learn that there are monks and nuns in the Episcopal 
Church. There were none in the Church of England from 
the time that the monasteries and convents were sup¬ 
pressed by Henry VIII until die year 1845. The revival 
which began then has flourished, so that today there are 
more sisters in the Church of England, and perhaps more 
monks, than diere were in Henry’s day; and in the 
American Episcopal Church there are eleven orders for 
men and fourteen for women. Their members live under 
the threefold vow: poverty, owning no personal property; 
chastity, or celibacy; and obedience. Their superiors speak 
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with authority as did die centurion in the Gospel who 
told our Lord, “I say to diis man, Go, and he goeth; and 
to another, Come, and he cometh.” If the superior of 
the Order of the Holy Cross should wire to a father in 
the school in Tennessee, “Leave to-morrow for our mis¬ 
sion in Africa,” no personal possessions, no wife and 
children, would interfere with instant obedience. The 
religious are great soldiers of Christ. But their prime value 
to the Church lies in the prayers which they say for us 
who have so little time to pray. 

As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, the prob¬ 
lem for die Christian living in the world is to find the 
mean between such a life as we have been describing 
and one which lies wholly in the earthly sphere. He has 
no superior to plan his day but there is no reason 
why he should not, as his own superior, assign certain 
definite times for religious exercises. He will begin, of 
course, with the minimum requirements laid down by 
the discipline of the Church, as outlined in the preceding 
chapter, and make sure that nothing interferes with this 
observance. He may then consider what else he is in a 
position to undertake. Is there a daily Eucharist in his 
parish at an hour when he might attend every day or on 
certain days each week? If so, he will reap rich spiritual 
rewards from such frequent meeting with our blessed 
Lord. Is there a noonday service near his place of busi¬ 
ness? Perhaps he can make time to include attendance at 
it during his lunch hour? Could he spend a few minutes 
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in some church for meditation? Does a church-bell or 
factory whistle sound at some particular time each day 
as he sits at his desk, or as the housewife is working in 
her kitchen? Why not make a rule to say the Angelus 
or some other devotion at that moment? How about 
morning prayers? Too rushed to say any? Here is a 
morning prayer which comprises everything that ought 
to be said to God at the beginning of the day. It can be 
said slowly and reverently, together with the Our Father, 
in less than a minute: “I praise my God this day, I give 
myself to God this day, I ask God to help me this day.” 
And I have a feeling that God does not mind if we say 
this prayer while we are shaving or combing our hair. 
Are our evening prayers planned to include the five 
elements of prayer outlined previously in this chapter? 
Do we set aside some definite time each day for reading 
the Bible and other religious books? 

In planning an over-all rule of life it would be of in¬ 
estimable value to include attendance at a retreat once a 
year. What is a retreat? You go to a retreat house, such 
as the one in Bernardsville, New Jersey, or to some mon¬ 
astery or convent, and withdraw for a few days from 
the world. You live, for those days, a life which is akin 
to that of a religious, attending services and giving much 
time to meditation and prayer. The essence of a retreat 
is the rule of silence; you do not speak except in case of 
necessity. It is amazing what this silence does for the soul. 
A so-called “quiet day” of a few hours duration in no 
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way fulfils the same purpose. The effect of the silence is 
felt only gradually; by the second day of a retreat your 
ordinary world seems to slip away from you and you find 
yourself living very close to God. You begin to see your 
life in true perspective, free from the complexities of 
your every-day surroundings. It is like the situation in 
which a navigator finds himself when he gets his first 
sight of the sun or the stars after a long storm. For days 
he has had to work by “dead reckoning,” that is, figuring 
his position by computing his speed, the direction of his 
course, and the drift caused by tides or currents since he 
last was able to make a celestial observation with his in¬ 
struments. This method is subject to error and it is a 
great relief to him when he can check accurately and 
adjust his course accordingly. In retreat one can check 
one’s spiritual course. The retreat movement for lay 
people has grown tremendously in England during the 
past few years; the country is dotted with retreat houses 
that are in constant use. A beginning has been made in 
the Episcopal Church but all too many Episcopalians 
have never heard of retreats, still less attended them. Re¬ 
treats may be made in groups, with a “conductor” to 
give spiritual addresses two or three times each day, or 
by single individuals who may then have the assistance 
of some priest in directing their meditations. Most people 
are afraid of retreats. They say, “It would drive me crazy 
to keep quiet for three days.” I can only answer that I 
once felt that way myself, but my first retreat showed 
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me how absurdly wrong I had been and what a blessed 
experience awaits those who will make the experiment. 

Do not be afraid that a rule of life will make religion 
mechanical. Does it make life mechanical to have set 
hours for meals, for beginning and ending work, for 
recreation? If a man fixes a certain time for a daily 
visit to his invalid mother, say on his way home from 
work, does this make his conversation with her mechani¬ 
cal? Within a scheme of daily routine there is ample 
room for spontaneity. And remember, “Order is Heaven’s 
first law.” 

So much for amphibious man’s life in the world of 
the spirit. He must also live in the world of the body, 
and how he does so is determined by his adherence to 
what we call a standard of morals. We all know in a 
general way what the Christian standard of morals is, 
but unfortunately there have been, throughout the his¬ 
tory of the Church, groups of Christians who have added 
rules and regulations, always on the negative side, always 
Thou shalt nots.” Today these Puritans lay stress on 
“Thou shalt not drink, thou shalt not smoke, thou shalt 
not go to the theatre, thou shalt not dance, thou shalt 
not play cards. Those of you who live in sophisticated 
communities may suppose that such an attitude is a 
thing of the past; we dwellers in small towns know that 
it is not. The Episcopal Church has never expressed pro¬ 
hibitions which exceed those of the Bible itself and has 
never gone into the business of inventing new sins. This 
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has given the Episcopal Church the reputation of being 
“liberal.” If being liberal means compromise with sin to 
gain the adherence of the world, then God forbid that 
we should be liberal. Either the practices enumerated 
above are sins or they are not. To determine these ques¬ 
tions the Episcopal Church relies on the same authorities 
to which she turns in matters of doctrine, the voice of 
the universal Church and Holy Scripture as interpreted 
by the Church. There she finds the general principle 
that the use of God’s gifts is not sinful but their abuse is; 
drinking, for example, is no sin but getting drunk is. 

Christian doctrine is the basis for Christian morals. The 
slogan to which we referred at the beginning of this 
book, “It doesn’t matter what you believe so long as you 
live a good life,” is false. The pagan will live according 
to pagan belief; the Puritan will lead a life governed 
by the prohibitions of his faith; the Churchman will try, 
at least, to live by the teaching of the Church. 

Living in two worlds does not mean living in two 
separated compartments one at a time. The true Chris¬ 
tian does not lock up his religion inside the church build¬ 
ing or leave it tucked away in the place where he says 
his prayers. Father Hebert has put it thus: “The Incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God claims the Kingdom for God 
over the whole of human life. It is the manifestation of 
God’s goodness in the flesh; it involves the redemption of 
the body, and therefore also of the social relations of the 
life lived in the body, and of the whole social, economic, 
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and political structure. God has established his Kingdom, 
a kingdom not of this world, but very much in the world. 
It is wrong to assume that the concern of Christianity is 
only with the religious life of the individual, and the en¬ 
deavour of a select circle of devout people to live a sancti¬ 
fied life and attain an individual perfection: it is the de¬ 
nial of the Incarnation. The method of the Incarnation 
means that the separation of ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’ is 
broken down. Christianity is deeply concerned with ‘secu¬ 
lar activities of every kind: not so that the sacred be¬ 
comes secularized, but so that the secular activities are 
redeemed to God.” 2 

The Christian, therefore, may strive to make a good 
living for himself and his family, but not by dealing 
unjustly with his fellow man. He may have a good time, 
but not by sinning. He must be deeply concerned with 
the whole life of his community, of the nation, and of 
the world. He cannot shrug his shoulders and say that 
the slums across the tracks, the misery of share-croppers, 
or starvation in distant lands are none of his business; 
unless he is willing to be classed with the priest and the 
Levite in the parable of the Good Samaritan. This being 
so, he has the right to demand diat his Church be in¬ 
terested in the redemption to God of the secular life. 

There are several ways in which a Church may go 
about it. One is to mantain lobbies in Washington and 
State capitals, watching all legislation and acting as a 

2 A. G. Hebert, S. S. M„ Liturgy and Society, Faber and Faber, London. 
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Christian “pressure group.” Another is to work in politics, 
seeking to influence office-holders and office-seekers by 
the threat of a “Church vote.” Both of these methods 
seem to smack of just what Father Hebert decries, the 
secularization of the sacred. The better way is pointed 
out by him when he says, “As the Messiah who is come 
from God and in God’s name is incarnate in the flesh, 
so the Kingdom of God is present in this world as a 
Divine fact, and operates by transforming the lives of 
men and their social relations to one another.” 3 We have 
seen that liturgy is “prayer in action.” Through this 
prayer in action men’s lives become transformed and 
the action of the liturgy does not stop at the altar but 
reaches out into the world. It does this not only through 
the lives of individuals but in the corporate life of the 
Church. The Church, therefore has the right and the 
duty to evaluate, criticize, support or oppose, govern¬ 
ments, economic programs, and social movements. 

St. Paul wrote, “The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” 4 Dr. N. P. Williams paraphrases this, “As we 
should say, ‘the de facto Government.’ ” 5 He points out 
that St. Paul, expecting the early return of Christ and 
the end of the world, envisaged no other form of gov¬ 
ernment as likely to take the place of the Roman Empire; 
and that this passage is not to be taken as teaching the 

8 Op. cit., p. 200. 

4 Rom. 13:1. 

5 “Commentary on Romans,” A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
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divine right of any particular form of government but 
merely good citizenship and loyalty to law and order. 
Thus, while a state has authority from God to maintain 
this law and order, the people have the right to question 
their form of government and to change it by legitimate 
means. Since absolute monarchy has virtually disappeared, 
the alternatives today seem to be the totalitarian state or 
democracy. There is no divine right of democracy any 
more than there is a divine right of kings; the voice of 
the majority is not the voice of God. The success of 
democracy varies in direct ratio to the intelligence of 
the people of a nation. There can be no question, how¬ 
ever, where the choice of die Church must lie between 
these two alternatives. Totalitarianism is fundamentally 
and violently opposed to Christianity because it puts the 
State in the place of God and denies the value of the in¬ 
dividual soul. Furthermore, democracy includes religious 
liberty under which the Church is free. The Episcopal 
Church is particularly interested in democracy for, as 
we shall see in the last chapter, she is a democratic 
Church. 

The principle laid down by Father Hebert is particu¬ 
larly cogent in determining the attitude of the Church 
toward economic and social problems, especially toward 
the industrial struggles of our day. If she takes sides and 
becomes a partisan of either capital or labor, she is in 
grave danger of secularizing the sacred, but by advocat- 
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ing the application of Christian principles to these mat¬ 
ters she plays her part in redeeming them to God. Just 
suppose that in some industrial dispute the men repre¬ 
senting management and those representing labor were 
all members of the same parish. On the day set for their 
conference, they might all attend the Holy Eucharist 
together, receive Holy Communion, have a friendly break¬ 
fast, and then sit down around a table and discuss their 
differences. Management would still be interested in 
dividends for stockholders and labor in good wages, but 
all the men would approach their task in the spirit of 
the liturgy, strengthened by the indwelling presence of 
Christ in their souls; they would not act like pigs fight¬ 
ing in a trough. No such happy situation, of course, is 
even remotely probable; but that is the general idea 
of what the Church would like to do for society. As 
things are now, pagans are in die majority everywhere; 
so it is not strange to find them in the majority in gov¬ 
ernments, on boards of directors, and in labor unions. 
Only when more men come to the conference table from 
the altar can the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ. 

If there is this relation between liturgy and life, the 
effectiveness of a Church’s liturgy will profoundly affect 
her influence upon society. I have already pointed out 
how the Church of England and her daughter Churches 
have made a unique contribution to Christian liturgy by 
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providing common prayer. Christians who have learned 
to worship as a body, rather than as individuals, can 
surely function better as a body in redeeming the world 
to God. 


Chapter XVIII 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 

O NE OF THE two worlds in which the Christian 
lives, the world of the spirit, lies partly here upon 
earth and partly beyond this earth. Man’s conception of 
the latter portion of the spiritual world has changed 
vastly since Copernicus and Galileo opened new doors 
to scientific knowledge. When it was thought that the 
earth was a flat disc and the sky a solid blue dome, it 
was easy to locate Heaven just above the dome and Hell 
in the bowels of the earth. That is impossible now. If 
Heaven and Hell are places, rather than spiritual states, 
they must be different places from those allocated to them 
in earlier times. There are still folk who prefer to think 
of them as places, and there is no harm in that; but 
neither does it contravene the faith of the Church to be¬ 
lieve that they are states of life in a world which knows 
neither time nor place. 

“And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the earth and heaven fled away; 
and there was found no place for them. And I saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God.” 1 The great 

1 Rcv. 20:11 and 12. 
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white throne might be actual or symbolic; the important 
fact is that the dead stand before God. There has never 
been any doubt in the minds of Christians that the dead 
go on living but there has been confusion as to their 
relation to us who are still upon earth. The phrase, “The 
Communion of Saints,” is in the Creed to dispel any no¬ 
tion that the departed are shut away from us by some 
sort of wall. What lies between them and us is a thin 
veil which is prevented from becoming a wall by die 
fact that they and we, both living in Christ, are one 
through Him. The words saint or holy one are used in 
the New Testament to describe living Christian people 
who, of course, are only partly holy. The Communion 
of Saints means that these partly holy souls on earth, the 
more advanced holy souls being further prepared for 
union with God, who are in what we call the “Inter¬ 
mediate State,” and the perfectly holy souls in Heaven 
are all in communion with Christ and therefore through 
Him with one another. How does this work out in prac¬ 
tice ? 

The word saint in Christian theology has come to 
mean a soul who is in Heaven, in perfect union with 
God. The Church has “canonized” many of these men 
and women, which means that she has officially declared 
their sainthood and placed dieir names on her calendar 
of commemoration. From early days the “saints in the 
making” on earth have asked the prayers of the perfect 
saints in Heaven. Unfortunately, this practice led to abuse, 
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people praying to the saints as though they were minor 
deities able to grant requests which the petitioner feared 
to make to God Himself. Why do we always react so 
violently to an abuse, seeking to destroy the thing abused 
instead of correcting its misuse? Is it wrong for a pa¬ 
rishioner to call his rector on the telephone and ask his 
prayers for someone who is sick? Of course not; so why 
should it be wrong to ask the saints who, being in the 
presence of God, can surely talk to Him better than we 
can, to intercede on our behalf? Can the saints hear our 
prayers? Certainly, because we are bound together with 
them in the Communion of Saints. 

Another practical working out of the Communion of 
Saints is found in our prayers for the departed who have 
been dear to us on earth. In the service of Holy Com¬ 
munion we say, “And we also bless thy holy Name for 
all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and fear; be¬ 
seeching thee to grant them continual growth in thy 
love and service_” 2 In the Burial Office we pray, “Re¬ 

member thy servant, O Lord, according to the favour 
which thou bearest unto thy people, and grant that, in¬ 
creasing in knowledge and love of thee, he (or she) may 
go from strength to strength, in the life of perfect serv¬ 
ice, in thy heavenly kingdom. . . .” 3 “Continual growth” 
and “increasing in knowledge and love of thee” not only 
describe the state of the departed as the Church teaches 


2 Book o£ Common Prayer, p. 74. 

3 The same, p. 332. 
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it; plain common sense should tell us that these phrases 
present a true picture. What Christian soul, even one 
which has been absolved of sin and unified with Christ 
in Holy Communion, is so perfect that it may at once 
achieve union with God? Earthly soil still clings to it. 
And if we think of our beloved dead as drawing ever 
nearer to God, it is a great comfort to know that our 
piayers may assist them in that progress. 

The phrase in the Creed, “The Resurrection of the 
body, is a stumbling block to many moderns. One would 
suppose that St. Paul had said the last word on the sub¬ 
ject, for what he wrote has in no way been vitiated by 
die changed knowledge concerning the physical world. 
But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 
and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die: and 
that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other grain: But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own body. ... So also 
is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption; 
it is raised in incorruption: It is sown in weakness: it is 
raised in power: It is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body.” 5 The people of St. Paul’s day may have 
had one conception of what a spiritual body might be 
and the people of today a very different conception; 
neither could really have the faintest idea of what 

°I Cor. 15:35-44. 
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spiritual body is like. All that the Church asks us to be¬ 
lieve is that, as God has provided in the natural body a 
habitation for the soul while it is upon earth, so He will 
provide a habitation for it in eternity. And from St. 
Paul’s analogy it follows that the latter will in some way 
spring from the former, as the ripe grain from the de¬ 
cayed seed. 

A man said recently to me, “I can believe all the doc¬ 
trines of the Church except ‘the life everlasting.’ ” But 
how strange, how futile, it is to take the last statement 
of the Creed apart from the others! If there be no God, 
if men have no souls, then none of the Creed is true. But 
if God exists and if men have souls, how silly it would 
be if the soul were to die when the body dies! Where 
would be the meaning of the Incarnation? Why should 
God the Son come into this world to reveal Himself to 
a few animals? Our Lord, ascending into Heaven after 
His triumph over sin and death, takes with Him the 
souls of men. A Christ ascending alone into Heaven is 
unthinkable. 


Chapter XIX 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

U P TO THIS POINT we have talked about “The 
Church” and about “The Episcopal Church.” It is 
now time to consider these names in relation to each 
other. Two little girls, one a Roman Catholic and the 
other an Episcopalian, were once arguing about their 
respective Churches, each protesting violently that hers 
was the older. When they appealed to me as arbiter, I 
pointed to a large tree and said, “See those two birds 
sitting on different branches up near the top of the tree. 
I suppose that because they cannot see down through the 
leaves they think that they are sitting on different trees, 
and perhaps they are arguing, as they chatter there, about 
whose tree is the older. You girls are like that; you are 
on the same tree and don’t know it.” 

The Church, as we have seen, is a body; but because a 
tree also is a living organism, we may be permitted to 
adopt that metaphor for our present purpose. The roots, 
of course, are the Apostles. The trunk extends upward in 
an unbroken column for a period of growth representing 
about a thousand years, at which point there is a branching 
and two stems grow from the single trunk. One represents 
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the Eastern branch of the Church, the other the Western. 
If we follow the growth of the Eastern stem we find it 
dividing into several branches which stand for the national 
Churches of Russia, Greece, and other Eastern lands. 

The Western branch continues undivided for a period 
of some five hundred years, during which time it has come 
to be called “Roman” because the Pope, the Bishop of 
Rome, has made his authority supreme. In the sixteenth 
century the Western branch forks into “Roman” and 
“Anglican.” Anglican means “English.” The Church of 
England has daughter Churches throughout the English- 
speaking world which, with the mother Church, consti¬ 
tute what is called the “Anglican Communion,” or the 
English-speaking branch of the One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church. To understand the Anglican Com¬ 
munion one must know what happened in England 
during and after the Reformation, and especially one must 
recognize how completely different the Reformation in 
England was from that on the continent of Europe. 

The essence of that difference may be understood by 
applying our metaphor of the tree. In England diere was 
a branching while on the continent new trees were 
planted. Contrary to the wishes of such real reformers as 
the Dutch scholar Erasmus, hot-headed leaders, impatient 
of slow reform, turned the Reformation into a revolution. 
The granddaughter of General Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, once told me that her grandfather had 
said to her, “The trouble with the reformers was that 
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they threw out the baby with the dirty bath-water.” We 
might express the same idea by saying that in pruning 
the tree to cut out the rotten limbs, they swung their axes 
so wildly that they severed the limb on which they were 
sitting. Instead of reforming the Episcopate, the “feeder 
line” for the sacramental system of the Church, they 
chopped off the Apostolic Succession. They also repudiated 
die teaching authority of the Church and ceased to use 
certain of the sacraments. 

Nothing of the sort happened in England, where the 
Church was reformed but not destroyed. The late Bishop 
Frank E. Wilson, in his admirable pamphlet An Outline 
of the English Reformation / has covered this subject so 
effectively that I shall avail myself of the results of his 
painstaking research by quoting extensively from his 
work. 

“In the year 1534 both Convocations of the Church 
adopted a resolution declaring that ‘die Bishop of Rome 
hath not by Scripture any greater authority in England 
than any foreign bishop.’ In the same year a new law was 
enacted forbidding any further fees or payments to be 
made to the pope and providing that all dispensations and 
licenses should in the future be issued by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In this law a very significant statement was 
incorporated explaining that it ‘was not to be interpreted 
as intending to decline or vary from the congregation of 

1 Morchousc-Gorham Co. New York. 
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Christ’s Church in anything concerning the very articles 
of the Catholic Faith.’ ” 

“Suppose a young man marries and proceeds to bring 
up his children, having a father-in-law who becomes un¬ 
bearably officious. One day he orders the father-in-law 
out of his house and tells him not to return. Has the young 
man started a new family? Hardly.” 

The above paragraphs refer to what took place in the 
reign of Henry VIII. During the short reign of the boy 
king Edward VI, Cranmer, who had been the Archbishop 
of Canterbury under Henry, continued in drat office. Of 
him Bishop Wilson says, “The only achievement which 
stands to his eternal credit is the production of the first 
Book of Common Prayer. . . . The old services were 
translated from Latin into English, simplified, and com¬ 
bined into one book. In the year 1549 it was approved by 
both Church and Parliament, and an Act of Uniformity 
was passed requiring its exclusive use in all churches.” 

Edward VI was succeeded by Queen Mary, who brought 
the Church of England back under the authority of Rome. 
This fact should settle once and for all the myth that 
Henry VIII founded the Church of England. We have 
seen that he did no such thing, but, even if he had, what¬ 
ever he might have founded came to an abrupt end with 
the accession of Mary. During her reign the Church of 
England was Roman Catholic and her bishops and priests 
were recognized by Rome. The character of the Church 
of England was determined neither in the days of Henry 
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VIII nor of Edward VI, but by what happened under 
Queen Elizabeth, when the final break with Rome took 
place. Let us see what Bishop Wilson has to tell us of 
these events. 

“At that time England was one nation and one Church. 
It was not a question between Churches but between 
methods of handling and governing the Church which 
they already had. Groups and factions struggled for 
ascendancy widiin the Church, now one and then the 
other gaining temporary control. But it was all within the 
one Church. Now comes the time for the famous ‘Eliza¬ 
bethan settlement.’ ” 

“Elizabeth found herself between two fires. Her own 
inclination was to revert to the policy of her father 
(Henry VIII), to keep her Church free from papal domi¬ 
nation and, at the same time, to do nothing to compro¬ 
mise its historic character. She did not hesitate to make 
this quite clear. Soon after the coronation the Council 
of Trent (a council called by the pope to make reforms 
which would counteract the devastating progress of the 
Reformation in Europe) was called to reassemble. The 
Pope sent her an invitation similar to those which were 
sent to the Protestant princes on the continent. She 
promptly resented the classification, saying, ‘an invidious 
distinction is made between me and such other Catholic 
potentates as have been invited to this Council some time 
ago.’ Later she wrote to the Spanish ambassador: ‘Many 
people think we are Turks or Moors here, whereas we 
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only differ from other Catholics in things of small 
importance.’ ” 

Elizabeth was careful to maintain the apostolic succes¬ 
sion of bishops, two of the bishops who consecrated 
Archbishop Parker having themselves been consecrated 
under the old rite in use before the Reformation. Of the 
lower clergy who had served under Mary, of whose recog¬ 
nition by Rome there could thus be no question, only 
189 out of 9,400 refused to continue under Elizabeth. 
There was complete continuity of the Church of England 
during these reigns. The Pope, however, refused to be 
satisfied with anything short of absolute submission to his 
authority. Bishop Wilson tells us: “In 1570 the Pope 
issued a bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, 
releasing her subjects from their allegiance to her. . . . 
In this same bull of excommunication the adherents of the 
Pope were ordered to withdraw from the Church of 
England and vyorship by themselves. Up to that time 
Romanists and Anglicans had worshipped together in 
spite of their differences—a fact which hardly indicates 
that anyone thought a new Church had been started. It 
is worth noting that it was the Roman Catholics who 
withdrew from the Church of England at the Pope’s 
express command—not the other way around. The 
Church of England never withdrew from anything.” 

In establishing a national Church which could claim 
the allegiance of at least a majority of the people of 
England, Elizabeth saw to it that, although the faith 
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of the historic Church was kept unimpaired, aspects of the 
continental Reformation which did not contravene that 
faith might be tolerated. This has made of the Anglican 
Communion an inclusive body in which differing schools 
of thought can exist within certain bounds, these bounds 
precluding papal doctrine on the one hand and the 
denial of the historic faith of the Church on the other. At 
various times one school of thought or another has pre- 
dominated because of political changes. Under the Stuart 
kings, there was strong emphasis on the Catholic character 
of the Church, broken temporarily, of course, by the 
Puritan rule under Cromwell which did not attempt to 
change the Church of England but got rid of it alto¬ 
gether for the time being. Under the Dutch and Hano¬ 
verian monarchs, Protestant influence was strong. In 1833, 
John Keble preached a sermon at Oxford on “National 
Apostasy” in which he called upon the Church of Eng¬ 
land to reassert her Catholic heritage. Since then the 
Catholic revival has made great strides throughout the 
Anglican Communion. There are those who consider this 
mclusiveness of Anglicanism a weakness, but in these 
days of striving for the reunion of all Christendom the 
Anglican Communion can point to itself with pride and 
say, “Here is Christian unity.” 

The Church of England came, of course, to the North 
American colonies. It was established in the crown colonies 
of the South, tolerated in the middle Atlantic colonies, 
and existed under persecution in the Puritan colonies of 
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New England. When the United States became inde¬ 
pendent it became necessary to set up an autonomous 
branch of the Anglican Communion. The title “Protestant 
Episcopal” was chosen for this daughter of the Church 
of England, the latter word emphasizing continuity with 
the episcopate of the universal Church and the former 
indicating dissent from the claims of the papacy. In the 
chapter on the Prayer Book we quoted the preface to 
the American Book of Common Prayer in which it is set 
forth that “this Church is far from intending to depart 
from the Church of England in any essential point of 
doctrine, discipline, or worship.” English during the 
colonial period, the Episcopal Church became American 
in 1789 and has grown steadily more American ever since, 
ministering not only to people of Anglo-Saxon descent 
but to many of the racial components of our huge melting 
pot. In doing this she never departs from the principle of 
worship in the language of the people. For example, many 
Italians in this country have, for one reason or another, 
become alienated from the Roman Church and have 
turned to the Episcopal Church as a satisfactory spiritual 
home. For the most part these congregations are minis¬ 
tered to by priests of Italian birth or descent and an 
Italian translation of the Book of Common Prayer is 
provided for them. As the older generation in these 
parishes dies off and its place is taken by an English- 
speaking one, English gradually takes the place of Italian, 
often with a bilingual transition period. But at all times 
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the services are in a language understood by the people. 
Other foreign language groups have found a place in 
the Episcopal Church. In many parts of the country 
ministrations are also carried on in the tongues of the 
various Indian tribes. The 5062 Indian communicants in 
South Dakota have their own translation of the Book 
of Common Prayer, Hymnals, and other books of devo¬ 
tion. 

When the Episcopal Church goes into the mission field, 
she follows the same principle. She does not try to make 
Americans out of the primitive Igorots in the mountains 
of Luzon nor of the African tribes in the hinterland of 
Liberia. All that is good in their culture is encouraged 
and the Christianity which is substituted for their devil 
worship is presented to them in their own idiom. The 
paramount objective is always a native Church with a 
native ministry and a liturgy in the native tongue. In 
China and Japan, this objective has already been attained 
to a considerable degree. The Anglican missions of the 
English, Canadian, and American Churches were com¬ 
bined into the “Holy Catholic Church of China” and “The 
Holy Cadiolic Church of Japan,” with many native 
bishops and priests. Forty years ago the Igorots were 
savage head hunters; today there are two Igorot priests 
who carried on so well during the Japanese occupation 
that their missions are in as good, if not better, spiritual 
condition than when the American priests were interned. 

Another distinctively American feature of the Episco- 
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pal Church is her democratic system of government. Her 
constitution was developed along the same lines as the 
Constitution of the United States, and the organization 
of the Church runs parallel with that of the nation. Gen¬ 
eral Convention corresponds to the Congress, the conven¬ 
tion of each diocese to the legislature of a State, and the 
parish ito the city or township. The parish is the basic 
unit. In it authority is divided between the rector and 
the vestry, which is a body elected by the congregation. 
The rector has absolute control over the services, the use 
of parish buildings, and staff of workers. The vestry 
governs the finances, is responsible for the up-keep of 
the property and, subject to certain prerogatives of the 
bishop, chooses the rector. (In some parts of the country, 
notably in New England, the rector is elected by the 
congregation as a whole.) This is a thoroughly democratic 
set-up, for even the personal authority of the rector is 
delegated to him by a law of the democratically elected 
General Convention, just as the executive power of the 
President of the United States is conferred upon him 
by the Constitution and by acts of Congress. 

As cities and towns make up a State, so parishes and 
missions are united in a diocese. The term mission is 
here employed to designate a congregation which is not 
self-supporting, receives aid from the diocese, and has not 
been incorporated as a parish under the laws of the State. 
As a rule the clergy of missions are appointed by the 
bishop and are directly responsible to him. Originally the 
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dioceses were practically coterminous with the States, but 
with the growth of the Church it became necessary to 
divide some States into two or more dioceses. New York 
has six and Pennsylvania five. Authority in the diocese is 
divided between the bishop and the diocesan convention 
composed of elected delegates from the parishes and 
missions. Just as a State legislature may enact any laws 
which are not in contravention of federal statutes or of 
the national and State constitutions, so a diocesan con¬ 
vention may establish canons , or ecclesiastical laws, which 
do not run counter to its own constitution or to the 
constitution and canons of General Convention. The 
diocesan convention elects the bishop, or bishops. There 
are three kinds of bishops in the Episcopal Church. The 
head of the diocese is usually refered to as the "diocesan” 
or the ordinary. A bishop coadjutor” is an assistant to 
the diocesan. Before the coadjutor is elected the diocesan 
must assign to him in advance certain specific responsi¬ 
bilities and his office carries with it the right of succession 
to the headship of the diocese upon the death or resigna¬ 
tion of the diocesan. The other kind of assistant bishop is 
called a suffragan, who has no right of succession and 
need not be assigned any specific jurisdiction, but merely 
carries out the orders of the diocesan. The diocesan con¬ 
vention controls the financial affairs of the diocese, elects 
various officials, and, usually, some of die committees 
which carry out various phases of the work of the Church. 

The dioceses are grouped into eight provinces, which 
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function through provincial synods. Members of the 
synods are elected by the dioceses composing the province. 
These synods have little or no legislative authority, but 
act chiefly as coordinating bodies for various activities, 
such as social service and religious education. In most 
other parts of the Anglican Communion, each province 
is presided over by an archbishop, as, for example, Canter¬ 
bury and York. That title has never been adopted for use 
in the Episcopal Church. Each province elects one of its 
bishops as president of the synod, and General Convention 
elects a “Presiding Bishop” for the whole Episcopal 
Church. 

General Convention meets every three years and is 
composed of two chambers. All the bishops of the Church 
sit in the House of Bishops by virtue of their office. The 
House of Deputies consists of clergymen and laymen, 
elected by the diocesan conventions. Each diocese sends 
four clergymen and four laymen, missionary districts one 
in each order. A missionary district bears substantially the 
same relation to a diocese as does a mission to a parish. 
All legislation in General Convention must be passed by 
the concurrent vote of both houses, as in Congress. The 
canons, or ordinary ecclesiastical laws, may be changed 
by the action of a single convention but it requires two 
sessions of General Convention to make any changes 
either in the constitution or in the Book of Common 
Prayer. To carry out the mandates of General Convention 
there is an executive body called the National Council. 
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This brief outline of the structure of the Episcopal 
Church should make it plain that her members are not 
just “The Reverend A.B.C.’s” parishioners and do not 
belong simply to “St. X’s Church.” Parochialism, an atti¬ 
tude in which die Christian’s interest is solely in his 
local church and clergyman, is an evil which has in¬ 
fected many bodies of Christians of different types. 
The Episcopal Church, however, constantly strives to 
impress upon her members that they belong to a Church 
which expresses herself through a succession of concentric 
and ever-widening circles, reaching from the parish out¬ 
ward to the diocese, the province, the national Church, 
the whole Anglican Communion, and “Christ’s holy Cath¬ 
olic Church, the blessed company of all faithful people.” 2 

At the beginning of this book I asked you to adopt 
tentatively a hypothesis and to follow me in finding out 
whither it would lead. It has led us along a certain road 
of religion which is called the Catholic Church. This 
Church offers a way of faith, a way of sacraments, a way 
of prayer which, taken together, constitute a way of life. 
Compare this way of life with those of other religions 
and philosophies. You can then make up your mind 
whether or not the Episcopal Church, which neither 
claims infallibility nor denies the truths diat are in other 
faiths, offers to the American people a religion that is 
reasonable and that satisfies the needs of the soul. 


2 Book of Common Prayer, p. 47. 


